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SHELLEY’S ANCESTRY. 


ALTHOUGH no respecter of pedigrees, yet 
Shelley was proud of his supposed relation- 
ship to Sir Philip Sidney ; but the connexion 
must have been spiritual rather than physi- 
cal, for he was mistaken in his pious belief 
that the authentic blood of Astrophel flowed 
in his veins. His grandfather, Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, had won (“eloped with,” Medwin 
says) two heiresses in succession: the first, 
Mary Catherine Michell, was the poet's grand- 
mother ; the second, Elizabeth Jane Sidney 
Perry, ancestress of Lord de LiIsle and 
Dudley, was the descendant of Sir Philip’s 

ounger brother, Robert Sidney, Earl of 
ueicester. 

Shelley was, however, the direct descendant 
of John Shellie, M.P. for Rye in the first 

uarter of the fifteenth century, by his wife 
oiein. the daughter of the famous Sir John 
Hawkwood (Acuto). Called by Hallam “ the 
first real general of modern times,” Hawk- 
wood was captain of the White Company, 
which fought for the Visconti of Milan. 
Although his bones lie, probably, in his 
ancestral church at Sible Essex, 
the counterfeit presentment of the great 


captain in his armour as he lived may be 
seen to-day in Paolo Uccello’s fresco, now 
at the west end of the Duomo of Florence. 
Another ancestor of the poet, Edward 
Shelley, of Worminghurst (late the property 
jof the convent of Sion), grandson of the 
|above John and Beatrix, was one of the four 
| Masters of the Household to Henry VIIL., 
| Edward VL, and Queen Mary. le was 
|}buried in the chancel of Worminghurst 
| Church, Sussex, in 1554, with his wife Joan 
Iden. Her father, Paul Iden (‘* Pawle Yden”), 
in civilian costume, with Agnes his wife and 
| one daughter, are represented on brasses in 


the south chancel of Penshurst Church, Kent. 
The date of Paul’s death is given by Haines 
as 1514. 

Readers of Shakespeare will remember the 
jname of Iden. In ‘2 Henry VL.’ Act IV. 
scene x., Alexander Iden slays the notorious 
| Jack Cade. Hasted, in his ‘ History of Kent,’ 
| Says :— 

“The Idens were a family of great antiquity and 
| good estate about Iden, in the county of Sussex, 
and Rolveden in this county. and in them it con- 
tinued down to Alexander Iden, who resided here 
in the twenty-eighth year of K. Henry VI., the 
latter half of which year he was Sheriff of this 
county, being appointed to that office on the 
death of William Crowmer, Esq., who had been 
put to death by the rebel Cade and his followers.” 
And elsewhere he adds :— 

** Jack Cade, deserted by his followers, concealed 
himself in the woods near this place [Hothfield], 
belonging to Ripley Manor, in Westwell, soon after 
which he was discovered by Alexander Iden...... 
as some say, in a field belonging to that manor in 
Westwell parish, but by others in a field of this 
acy still named from that circumstance Jack 
Jade’s field.” 

Holinshed the chronicler records this event 
as taking place at Hothfield (or Heathfield), 
Sussex. Iden married the widow of his 
predecessor—miscalled by Shakespeare, fol- 
lowing Hall, Sir James Cromer—the daughter 
of that Lord Treasurer Say who was also 
murdered by the rebels. Subsequently 
appointed Governor of Rochester Castle, 
Iden was again Sheriff of Kent in 1456-7. 
Barbara, the eldest daughter of a later 
William Crowmer (or Cromer), of Tunstall, 
Kent, became the second wife of Henry 
Shelley, of Worminghurst (who died in 1623), 
and thereby direct ancestress of the poet. 
But it is possible that Shelley’s sympathies 
would have lain rather with the rebel Cade 
than with his respectable [den and Crowmer 
ancestors. 

An earlier poet was closely allied to 
characters even more warlike: Edmund 
Waller was not only a kinsman of the 
Parliamentary general Sir William Waller, 
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but also cousin to John Hampden, and, by 
marriage, a connexion of Cromwell. Some 
have thought that Shakespeare himself was 
related to John Hampden ; but, in spite of 
heroic efforts, the Shakespearean pedigree 
still lies seething in the crucible. Byron, 
through his mother, was descended from that 
great poet-king, James I. of Scotland, who 
wrote ‘The Kingis Quair,’ and whose foul 
murder is so _ beautifully chronicled in 
Rossetti’s ballad of ‘The King's Tragedy.’ 
William Cowper (also through his mother) 
claimed descent from an earlier poet, the 
great Dean of St. Paul’s, John Donne ; and 
Donne again had an interesting pedigree, 
being grandson to old John Heywood, the 
epigrammatist, whose wife (Elizabeth Ras- 
tall) was granddaughter of Elizabeth More, 
sister of the martyred Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor. A. R. BayLey. 


ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH AND WEST- 
MINSTER BENEFACTORS. 
(Continued from p. 305.) 

Tue last benefactor of our city’s poor 
having a monument in our old parish church 
is Emery Hill, whose name is more often on 
the lips of our citizens than almost any 
other, and whose memory is generally beloved 
and blessed. The monument is of white 
marble and is attached to the last pillar 
westwards and northwards. It is of chaste 
and handsome design, with the following 
inscription :— 

“Sacred | toy* memory of that great | Example of 
yiety and true Christianity | Mr Emery Hill | Late 
fobebitant of y* Parish & worthy benefactor of y* 
Same who departed y* | life upon y* 27 day of June 
A* Dm. 1677, in y* 68 year of his age & lies here 
interre’ | A person accomplished w™ all Chr’ian 

races & vertues & most eminent for his | charity 

esides wt hee gave in his Life time he Left by his 
willat his death | 1* the Revenue of severall howses 
in Westminster for ever for the use of | the poor 
Childrenn of the Kings Hospitall in tuttle tields of 
w hee | was one of y* Govern™ 2 y* Sume of 
100" for y* building of three Almes | houses in Petty 
france. 3” 7" p. an. in fee for y* teaching of y* 
poor Childre® | of y* Parish 4" 100" for A stock of 
Coales for ever for y* use of y® Poor of y® | Parish. 
5” 50" to the Children of Christ hospitall 
in London 6” A bountifull guift for y® setting 
upp of poor decayed Tradesmen | he Left plentifull 
for y* building of Twelve | Almeshouses, A Chappell 
& schol for six poor men & their | wifes, six poore 
widdowes & teaching of 20 poore| children w 
Sutlicient maintenance | for the same for ever | 
More 50" for y* use of y* poore of y* | Company of 
Brewers | Besides | Severall other | charitable 
bequests | which we have | not rowmeto | mention.” 

This handsome tablet is adorned with his 
arms, Vert, three talbots passant argent, two 
and one. The various benefactions of this 


notable son of our city extend over a very 
wide area, many of them sounding very 
quaint and peculiar to our twentieth-century 
ears, but all of them tending to the use 
and comfort of our less fortunate fellow- 
creatures ; and, to quote again and at length 
from the Report of 1890 — now, I believe, 
out of print and not very easily procurable 
—we find it recorded that by his will, dated 
10 April, 1677, 
‘*he directed the Governors of the Hospital of 
Green Coates, in Tuttle Fields, to allow the Church- 
wardens for the time being from time to time 20s, 
a yeare forever, to be spent in a Collation with the 
Treasurer and ancient Vestrymen, to be spent in 
June, then * before dinner’ to take a view of all 
the gifts given to the parish | any man or woman, 
and see whether they be truly entered in a book 
kept for that purpose, and whether the gifts 
be applied justly and according to the donors’ 
Intention. 

The benefactor goes on to state that 
“I know for want of such a yearly inspection there 
is a great neglect of many good works, and many a 
pound lost to the parish for want of looking after 
guifts and wills.” 
It may be presumed he knew what he was 
saying ; he was an excellent parish man, and 
had been churchwarden of St. Margaret’s in 
1651-2. If the good work just referred to 
was neglected, the 20s. was to go to the church- 
wardens of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He 
also gave 100/. 
“for an everlasting stock, for Sea Coales for the 
only use of the Poore of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, that I am sure hath neither stock nor store- 
house. And my will and meaning is that this 
Hundred Pounds, noe nor any part thereof, noe nor 
the least proceed thereof, be ever imployed or made 
any other use of whatsoever so long as the world 
endureth......as they will answer the breach of this 
trust at that great and dreadful day of Judgment 
when and where every man must give an accompt 
of all his actions whether good or bad.” 
He was very particular and precise as to 
when the coals should be laid in, which was 
to be 
**between April and August when they were 
cheapest, and sold in winter at the same rate they 
cost, provided the Charges for laying them in and 
delivering the same out be saved and alwaies ex- 
cepted.” 
The vestry report tells us that the coals were 
deposited in a storehouse built (502. being left 
by will for that purpose) on part of the 
ground belonging to the Red Lion Alms- 
houses (Van Dun’s), the rule being that no 
individual should receive more than three 
bushels, and it is stated that in mild seasons 
the stock was not distributed at all. After 
the demolition of the almshouses the 100/. 
was invested in an Exchequer bond, and the 
interest applied towards the purchase of coals, 
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which were distributed at a suitable time 
with other charitable gifts of a like character. 
The parochial trustees now get the 2/. 10s. on 
this bond yearly, the charity being included 
in what is known as their ‘* Consolidated 
Account.” Among his benefactions was one 
of 20s., 
“to be distributed to the prisoners in the Gate- 
house, and 20s. to the prisoners in the Bridewell, 
Tothill Fields, to buy them twelve pieces of Beefe 
to be spent on Twelve Sundays.” 
In 1674, in the schedule to the deeds, under 
date 8 March, by which the Grammar School 
was established, it was provided that the 
Governors of the School 
“* should obtain a licence from the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster for building six almshouses on the 
Common in Tothill Fields for six poor old men, or 
six men and their wives, and six houses for poor 
old widows.” 
No one under sixty years of age was to be 
admitted, nor any who had not been at least 
for twenty years honest housekeepers in the 
parish of St. Margaret. At the establish- 
ment “the six poor men and six poor women 
were to receive 8s. per mouth apiece, if man 
and wife then 12s.” Thirteen chaldron of 
coal were to be laid in; gowns were to be 
supplied, “ not to exceed 10s. 6d. per yard”; 
and 10/. was set aside to be spent at “two 
collations for the governors pe their wives.” 
These almshouses were built by the trustees 
in the aed 1708, and occupied the same site 
as do the present United Almslouses, on the 
north side of Rochester Row, opposite the 
well-known church of St. Stephen, the gift 
to Westminster of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. The original tablet, replaced on the 
new almshouses, bears the inscription, still 
legible, 
Emery Hill 
late of the Parish of 
Margaret, Westminster, 
founded these Almshouses 
Anno Domini 1708 
Christian Reader 
In hopes of thy assistance. 

By his will he not only stated his wish for 
“shady rows,” but desired that the alms- 
houses should have a courtyard, “and that 
without the courtyard may be planted with 
good elme, and not with lime trees, for elmes 
is a better greene and more lastingly.” 

W. E. 

71, Turner Buildings, Millbank, 8.W. 

(7'o be continued.) 


“ Frreze.”—What is the etymology of the 
architectural term ‘ frieze”? The word is 
generally defined as that part of the enta 
blature of an order which comes between the 


| architrave and cornice, and is usually en- 
riched with figures or other ornaments. The 
usual etymological account given in the dic- 
tionaries is that the word is related in some 
way to the synonymous Italian fregio, which 
|also means “ border, fringe, ornament,” and 
that /regio is the phonetic equivalent of the 
Latin Phrygium (sc. opus) “a Phrygian 
work” (cp. Phrygia vestes, “ embroidered 
garments”). So ‘H.E.D.,’ Skeat’s ‘ Dict.’ 
(ed. 1901), and Hatzfeld’s ‘ French Dict.’ (s.v. 
‘Frise’). This account is not satisfactory, 
for it seems to involve serious phonetic 
difficulties. A French /rise related to an 
Italian regio which is identical with a Latin 
phrygium? Such an etymology would imply 
that a Latin -igiwm could become -ise in 
French. No doubt Latin -si- before a vowel 
becomes regularly -gi- in Italian—e.g., Latin 
Parisii, Perusia, Blasius, cerevisia, become in 
Italian Parigi, Perugia, Biagio, cervigia. But 
the converse is not the case. No instance 
can be found of a Latin -gra- becoming -se in 
French. The equivalent of Italian /regio 
(from a Latin phrygium) in French would 
have been */rez, later *froi; the gy would 
have been vocalized ; cp. Fr. essar, the repre- 
sentative of Latin erag/um, and O.Fr. navei 
(Eng. navy), Lat. navigium. There is another 
difticulty in admitting relationship between 
fregio and Jrise, and that is the quantity of 
the accented vowel: /fregio supposes a Latin 
type *friseum, frise a Latin type frisea. It 
may be noted also that the two words differ 
in gender. 

I would suggest that the Latin original 
of the Italian fregio may be found in the 
Med. Lat. /fresium, “fimbria” (Ducange). 
Frisium (Ducange) is doubtless another 
spelling of the same word (with ¢ for 2). The 
French frise (Eng. frieze), if connected with 
this Med. Lat. frisium (fresium), shows an 
unexplained lengthening of the root vowel. 
I think if any one will examine the meanings 
of French /rise in Hatzfeld he will come to 
the conclusion that the radical idea of /rise 
(our frieze) is ‘‘a border, band,” and not 
“something embroidered,” as suggested in 
‘H.E.D. In Spanish and Portuguese we 
find the form /riso, agreeing with the French 
form in all but gender. To the Spanish 
word is doubtless due the Arabic ‘7/772, frieze 
cornice, registered by Steingass, p. 62, a wort 
without Semitic etymology. 

CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


Sm Bensamin Rupyerp, 1572-1658.—I1t is 
said of him in his life in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlix. 
385, that 
“on 18 April he was admitted to the Inner 
Temple, and on 24 October, 1600, was called to 
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the bar (Manning, ‘ Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rud- selleth his byrthright for a messe of potage” ; 


yerd,’ p. 5). 
This statement is probably not strictly 
accurate, for no entry of admission of Sir 
Benjamin Rudyerd to the Inner Temple is 
to oS found in the books of that Inn. 
According to Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon.,’ he 
became a student of the Middle Temple in 
1590, and was entered there as third son 
of James Rudyerd, of Winchfield, Hants. 
The ‘ Visitation of London, 1633-4’ (Har. 
Soe. Publ , xvii. 215), and the ‘ Visitation of 
Berkshire, 1664-6’ (by Metcalfe, 85), contain 
pedigrees of ow he | in which Sir Benja- 
min, his wife Elizabeth, and his son William 
are mentioned. Is anything known of the 
wife's parentage beyond that she was a 
daughter of Sir Henry Harington? H. C. 


SHIELDs, DERIVATION OF THE PLACE-NAME.— 
In Tanner MSS. xlv. 22, as quoted in Cosin’s 
‘Correspondence ' (Surtees Soc., ii. 134, note), 
referring to the plague, it is said :— 

“The sickness hath been a fortnight at St. Hild's 
(commonly called Sheelds), which is a town belong- 
ing tothe Dean and Chapter betwixt Gateside and 
the sea mouth.” 

Now there is a church of St. Hilda at 
South Shields, and the above derivation 
seems inherently probable. But in ‘Cassell’s 
Gazetteer’ (not, we may suppose, a scientific 
authority on the etymology of place-names) 
I find :— 

*SouthS.(anciently written ‘ LeSheels’) originated 
with the fishermen of the Tyne, who built here, 
along the southern shore, sheds (provincially termed 
*sheelds’ or ‘shields’) to defend themselves from 
the weather.” 

I have not access just now to the late 
Canon Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places’; still this 
note may not be altogether valueless. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

{In ‘Names and their Histories’ (1896) Canon 
Taylor said: “* North Shields......probably takes its 
name from some fishermen’s huts or ‘shiellings.’ 
South Shields..... was called St. Hild’s from a chapel 
dedicated to St. Hilda. The similar names of the two 
contiguous towns were inevitably assimilated, Shiels 
becoming North Shields, and St. Hild’s becoming 
South Shields. Two centuries ago South Shields 
was officially designated as St. Hilds, commonly 
called Sheelds. The d in North Shields is intrusive, 
and is absent in Selkirk and in Galashiels, the ‘huts 
on the River Gala.’”] 


“Mess oF poTTaGce.”— This phrase, fre- 
quently used, does not appear to have been 
noticed in‘N & Q.’ It is found so far back 
as Coverdale’s Bible (1535), at Prov. xv. 17: 
‘** Better is a meace of potage with love, then 
a fat oxe w' evell will.” In Matthew’s Bible 
(1537), at Gen. xxv., the title has “Esau 


land Prov. xv. 17 stands as in Coverdale. 
| The same title and rendering appear in Cran- 
'mer’s Bible (1539). The Geneva Bible (1560) 
has at Gen. xxv. the same title, but in 
Prov. xv. ‘‘a dinner of greene herbes.” The 
Bishops’ Bible (1568) drops out of the title 
the words “for a messe of potage” ; and so 
does the Authorized Version. It seems pro- 
bable that the phrase became current chiefly 
from the heading to the passage in Genesis, 
as this is retained in the Geneva version, 
which for fully half a century was the Bible 
in popular use. R. D. Witson. 

(The late Mr. R. Roberts, of Boston, pointed out 
in 9 8. ii. 17 that the phrase occurred in Matthew’s 
Bible, 1537; but Mr. Wuitsown carries the usage 
back two years. Coverdale rendered Gen. xxv. 
**a meace of meate.”] 


So.prers’ CarD-GAMES.—A soldier recently 
returned from Africa told me that when 
| camping out the men occasionally played 
|eards. I asked, “What games?” and was 
| answered, ‘** Pontoon and fat.” “ Pontoon” 
is simply Thomas Atkins’s corruption of 
| vingt-et-un — thus, ‘‘ vingtoon,” “ vontoon,” 
“pontoon,” a word which comes easily to 
im. “Fat” is the game of “five or nine,” 
| but my friend could give me no reason for 
the name. F. J. 
(Half a century ago vingt-et-un was occasionally 
contracted into Pan Johny, 


Boox-Tittes Caancep.—The changing of 
the name of a book seems to me a most repre- 
hensible practice. The name of a book has 
doubtless fet something to do with its popu- 
larity, and an author is justified in asking 
the opinion of friends, and taking a hint 
from his publisher, with regard to the title. 
Thus Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island’ was in- 
tended by the author to be named ‘ The Sea 
Cook,’ but Mr. Henderson, the publisher, in 
one of whose publications it first appeared as 
a serial, suggested the present felicitous title. 
One might even excuse such a change as the 
title of one of Reade’s novels underwent. 
‘Hard Cash’ first appeared as a serial with 
the title ‘ Very Hard Cash.’ The dropping of 
the “very” was an improvement, and was 
justifiable enough when adopted in time— 
that is, before the appearance of the novel in 
book form. 

I had heard of a romance by Oliver Madox 
Brown called ‘The Black Swan.’ I could not 
obtain it, but I succeeded finally in getting 
possession of ‘Gabriel Denver’ by the same 
author, which is ‘The Black Swan’ under a 
different name. If the title in the second 


instance had been ‘Gabriel Denver ; or, the 
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Black Swan,’ it would not have been mis- 
leading, which a total change of name is 
bound (more or less) to be. ‘ The Collegians,’ 
again, is sometimes published under Griffin’s 
title, more frequently under that of the, 
rhaps, better-known dramatized version. 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novel ‘ The Italian’ (by some 
considered her best work) has been published 
as ‘The Italian Monk.’ A cheap edition 
recently appeared under the title ‘ A Sicilian 
Romance.’ I have seen a_ version of 
St. Pierre’s ‘ Paul et Virginie’ called ‘The 
Shipwreck,’ and one of Dumas’s ‘Count of 
Monte Cristo’ called ‘Edmond Dantés.’ 

In cases where the author’s name is well 
or fairly well known, and is still appended 
to the work, one cannot be led far astray ; 
but where the name is not used, or where 
(as in some library catalogues) it does not 
appear with the title, a change is apt to con- 
fuse many readers. The custom is, I assert, 
reprehensible, and ought not to be followed 
by any respectable publisher. 

Doubling or reduplicating the titles of 
books is another fruitful cause of confusion. 
Thus the ‘Canterbury Tales’ of Chaucer and 
the ‘Canterbury Tales’ of Miss Lee are not 
quite the same. So, too, we have the ‘ Teares 
of the Muses’ by Spenser, and ‘ Lachryme 
Musarum’ by an old poet and also by a 
modern one. Even such an innocent and 
trifling matter as that of Stevenson borrow- 
ing the title of ‘Underwoods’ from Ben 
Jonson is not to be commended. Let every 
man keep his own beauties. 

Another mattersomewhat analogous, though 
not so important, which sometimes leads to 
confusion, and is also censurable, is the custom 
of referring to ancient authors by different 
titles. Thus we can say Tully (like Gold- 
smith) or Cicero and be equally correct ; 
but surely Virgil (or Vergil) is better than 
Maro, and Ovid than Naso, because they are 
more in accordance with the prevailing 
practice of our best scholars. I have heard 


a man say that he was acquainted with | 


Suetonius, but had never read Tranquillus, 
yet in a good (that is, a carefully compiled) 
catalogue I have seen a reference to the 
latter, but none to the former. In such a 
case (though we could not say there was any 
error) we might say that if we must have 
Tranquillus, we might be complemented with 
Suetonius also, as the more common and 
more generally used name. 

A very interesting volume might be written 
on book-titles. Concerning misleading titles 
some interesting notes have appeared in 
‘N. & Q.” We cannot read the title of a 
book with the contents of which we are wholly 


unacquainted (especially if the title be a 
striking one) without forming some idea of 
the contents. Thus I had heard of ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’ for many years before I read 
Hawthorne’s romance ; and I had woven (1 
cannot tell how) around the name a romance 
of my own. I had come to believe that ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’ was an epistle written in his 
own blood by an unfortunate prisoner. The 
rest of the story followed as a matter of course. 
I only mention this as an example of what I 
mean. I am sure other readers of *N. & Q.’ 
have been thus not unpleasingly led astray 
by the titles of works which they have not 
read if they would but confess it. 
THomas AULD. 

|Most well-known classical authors have names 
which may be regarded as the recognized English 
forms, having beaten others out of the tield. We 
should say Virgil, Cicero, and Ovid; we have never 
seen “ Tully” or *‘ Naso” in a modern book.]} 


Knurrk AND Srett.—In the course of con- 
versation with a Yorkshire friend some time 
ago about this game, which is still played 
with keen enthusiasm in the more countrified 
parts of the West Riding and on the out- 
skirts of the large manufacturing centres, my 
attention was caught by the use of the 
expresion on avont (pronounced by my friend 
on a vont) in the sense of the French phrase 
en avant and the golfer’s fore. I know little 
of the origin of the game of knurr and spell, 
but think it well, invited by your motto 
“When found, make a note of,” to communi- 
cate this in the hope that it may serve some 
reader. Halliwell does not afford any light 
on it under O, A, or E. Possibly Wright 
may. Skeat says knurr is of O.L.G. origin. 

LIONEL CRESSWELL. 

Wood Hall, Calverley, Yorks. 


* Muntsac.”—The origin of this well-known 
zoological term, since 1780 the usual European 
name of a small Japanese deer, has hitherto 
been involved in obscurity. The word is 
omitted from Yule’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ just 
the work in which one would expect to find it, 
and it is absent even from Scott’s ‘ Malayan 
Words in English’ (American Oriental 
Society’s Journal, 1897). The ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary ’ calls it a ‘native name.” The 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ says “one of the 
native names.” The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
calls it Javanese, but I do not find it in the 
‘Javanese Dictionary’ of Jansz, 1876; on 
the contrary, the | equivalent is 
kidanq, as explained by Dr. Murray in the 
latest volume of the *‘N.E.D.’ There are, 
however, two other languages spoken in 
Java, Madurese and Sundanese, and I have 
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ascertained that this mysterious mwntjac 
belongs to the latter. Thus Riggs, ‘Sunda 
Dictionary,’ 1862, has “ Minchek, an animal of 
the deer kind, called in Malay kidang.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Cotne GramMar Scnoot Boys anp Wep- 
pInGs.—Perhaps the following may be of 
interest, and be worth preserving now that 
Colne Grammar School is extinct. The build- 
ings were sold recently. I take it from the 
‘Literary Corner’ of the Burnley Express :— 


“ Weddings at the Parish Church seem to have 
been recognised as having a special claim for the 
boys of the Grammar School. At Burnley, in the 
days gone by, it was the custom of the pupils of 
the Grammar School to mulct the happy bride- 
groom in a donation, and the same custom prevailed 
at Colne. It was formerly the custom here, says 
Mr. Carr, whenever there was a fashionable wed- 
ding, for the senior scholar of the adjoining Grammar 
School to come into the church at a given signal, 
and thus address the newly married pair as they 
left the altar :— 


God prosper these your nuptials 

With much peace ; 

And grant that love 

Between you may increase. 

May happy minds and virtuous hearts 
Unite in virtuous love, 

And may you love your bridegroom, 
And you your lovely bride, 

And ever bless the day 

The nuptial knot was tied. 


May happiness on earth 

Your portion be, 

And may you always live 

In endlesse felicitie. 

We wish you health, 

Wealth, worth, and gold, 

As apples in bright 

Orchards may be told. 

We wish that you 

May never disagree 

Till lambs and wolves 

Do dwell in unitie. 
At the close the bridegroom was expected to give 
the boy at least one 6f the larger silver coins. In 
fact, one hardly sees how he could be churlish 
enough to refuse, after such a poem of good wishes 
and flattery.” 

J. Lancrretp Warp. 
Weston Lawn, Bath. 
[For the Burnley custom see Mn. Lancrretp 

Warp’s contribution at 9 S. vii. 273.] 


Yarrow Unvisirep.—There are evidently 
others besides Wordsworth who meditate on 
the glamour of Yarrow from afar. Speaking 
of conspicuous pictures now on exhibition in 
the Royal Academy, a writer in the Academy 
of 29 March, p. 327, overflows in this 
fashion :— 

“One of Mr. David Murray’s large canvases 
shows ‘ The Dowie Dens’ of Yarrow, in whose vale 
the Ettrick shepherd [sic] was born and lies buried, 


a romantic district associated alike with the Border 
Minstrelsy, the writings of Thomas Logan, Scott, 
and Wordsworth. It was also the birthplace of 
Mungo Park, the house of whose sisters, shadowed 
by trees, is seen in the right of the picture.” 

When Yarrow is visited it is readily found 
that there is a considerably far cry from the 
birthplace of the Ettrick Shepherd to that 
of Mungo Park. The Ettrick Shepherd was 
a native of Ettrick, as his familiar desig- 
nation indicates, although he farmed in 
Yarrow Vale, and a monument to his memory 
appropriately overlooks St. Mary’s Loch and 
the historic hostelry of Tibbie Shiels. But 
who is “Thomas Logan”? This reference 
seems to call up him who left half told the 
story of Michael Bruce and the ‘Ode to the 
Cuckoo,’ and, if so, one trembles for what 
may yet befall. Logan under his own 
colours was serious enough, but his activities 
when protected by an alias may imply in- 
finite complications. Absit, procul absit. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
,- order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Inscription IN SHROPSHIRE. — 
In the old house of Wilderhope, in the parish 
of Rushbury, in Shropshire, which was 
erected by the Smalman family and finished 
in 1593, are some fine plaster ceilings with 
various devices and inscriptions. Amongst 
others these occur: fleur-de-lis, portcullis, 
roses, the three feathers, resu on a shield, 
also Fs in a circle, and QEV. EST. VEM. IAM. 
prot round. This last inscription is difficult 
to make out, the ceiling having been re- 
peatedly whitewashed. What is its meaning? 
Another rendering of it is V.IST. VEM. AN. 
proit. The letters Fs in the centre stand for 
Francis Smalman. There were also formerly 
shields of the Smalman arms, with “ Deus 
est meus mali defensor” round the shields. 
The ceilings are very fine, and some have 
thought they were done by Italian workmen. 
Any suggestions as to the meaning of the 
inscriptions will be welcomed. 

W. G. D. F. 


Arms oF Dutcn Towns.—I 
should be glad to know of any illustrated 
work, either English or foreign, dealing with 
the municipal heraldry of the Continent, and 
more especially of Holland and Belgium, 
with a view to identifying the various town 
marks stamped on antique Dutch and Flemish 
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silver. Rosenberg’s ‘ Der Goldschmiede Merk- 
zeichen, published at Frankfort in 1890, 
treats exhaustively of German assay offices 
and the heraldic marks used by the respective 
municipalities in stamping plate. but in the 
chapter on Holland omits all mention of 
the town marks formerly used at Leyden, 
Dordrecht, and several other places in the 
Low Countries where the silversmith’s art 
long flourished. Artuur DAseEnv. 


REGINALD Scort’s ‘ Discoverre or WitcH- 
craFrt.— Is there an accessible edition of 
Reginald Scott’s ‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ 
and, if so, who published it ? C. W. 

[A limited reprint of the first edition of this work 
was published in 1886 by Elliot Stock. of Pater- 
noster Row, edited by our late friend Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson. It is an admirably executed work, for 
which application may be made to the publisher, 
though we fear it is out of print.] 


Boswe.v’s ‘JoHNnson’ As A TOUCHSTONE OF 
TastE.—It is told of some one that when he 
met a new acquaintance he would ask him 
his opinion of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ and framed 
his estimate of his new friend according to 
the answer. Of whom is this related ? 

DEBONNAIRE. 


JacK-IN-THE-PuLpit.—A friend is anxious 
to know what wild flower is called—we believe 
locally somewhere—‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit.” 

(Miss) L. M. Knocker. 

[Many different flowers bear this name, ¢.g., Arwm 

maculatum in the Midlands. ] 


AND ArTHUR.’—Can any con- 
tributor oblige me with information as to 
an ancient romance, ‘Oliver and Arthur,’ 
originally in French, translated into German, 
Basel, 1521, and, again, Frankfurt 1568? Is 
there any entire translation into English, or 
abstract of it, and, if so, where could I find 
it? If not separately published. there might 
be one in some collection of romances, or an 
abstract used illustratively in the intro- 
duction, or in the notes, to a work of similar 
character. 


MANNERS AND Customs IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
Tirme.—What book besides Harrison’s ‘ Eliza- 
bethan England’ gives the best account of 
English manners and customs in Shake- 
speare’s time? We 

{Among others, see M. Jules Jusserand’s ‘ English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare’ and ‘ English 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages.’] 


Gye Famity.—-Who was Gye of the Cellar, 
who, according to Papworth, bore Az.,on a 
chev. arg., between three leopards’ heads or, 
as many fleurs-de-lis gu. Papworth quotes 


Glover's ‘Ordinary’ as his source of informa- 
tion. Leo CULLETON. 


AMERICAN Epition or Dickens. — Where 
can I get full particulars of the 130-volume 
edition of Dickens on parchment now _pre- 
paring in America? C. W. 


Buirtpinc Goraic Pertop. — Can any 
reader give references to books or MSS. 
containing the actual rules of appreticeship 
and guild rules of masons, carpenters, «c., 
during the Gothic period, or any informa- 
tion as to the organization of labour and 
purchase of materials for medieval build- 
ings? A. T. GrirritH. 


“'Twas APRIL, ON THE VERGE OF May.”— 
Can any of your readers tell me where the 
above line appears? I remember learning it 
sixty or seventy years ago. I fancy it was 
in an ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo.’ i 


ANNUNCIATION. — Being near a Roman 
Catholic church in my own neighbourhood 
on 11 April. I looked at the week’s notices in 
the porch, and was surprised to see 7 April 
marked as “Annunciation B.V.M.” It at 
once occurred to me that our 7 April is, in 
the Julian reckoning observed in the Eastern 
Church, 25 March, which is the feast of the 
Annunciation. But as the style was altered 
by the authority of the Pope, it is not likely 
that any part of the old reckoning is observed 
in the Western Church. Hook, in his ‘Church 
Dictionary,’ says that the Council of Toledo 
(a.D. 656) changed the date of the festival to 
18 December, so that it might never fall 
during Lent (surely a less drastic change 
would have secured that), but that the 
Council in Trullo (A.p. 692) restored it to 
25 March, allowing it to be the only festival, 
except Sunday, observed during Lent. Can 
one of your readers explain my difficulty ? 

W Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Mippiteton Famity or Derpysutre.—In- 
formation is desired respecting the ancestry 
of Bishop Middleton of Calcutta, who was 
the son of the Rev. John Middleton, vicar of 
Kedleston, Derbyshire. Did he spring from 
a family of that name in Derbyshire who 
bore for arms Fretty sable, and for crest a 
garb or, banded vert, between two wings? 
One Richard Middleton, vicar of a Derby- 
shire parish, had three sons and a daughter— 
viz., (1) Samuel, who died in 1758, leaving a 
son Nathaniel, who held important posts in 
India under Warren Hastings, and became 
High Sheriff of Hants in 1800; (2) Richard ; 
(3) a son, name unknown, in holy orders ; 
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and (4) a daughter, who married a director 

of the H.E LC. Was the bishop a son or 

grandson of the third son of Richard 

Middleton? Any information will be thank- 

fully received. W. M. Roperts. 
Morwylea, Aberdovey, N. Wales. 


H. — Is anything 
known of H. Whitridge, whose name I find 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 
1739, as the publisher of ‘A Plain Address 
to the Followers and Favourites of the 
Methodists,’ and again as selling ‘Poems on 
Various Subjects, by Moses Browne, of 
which Cave was the publisher? Mr. Whit- 
ridge was of Cornhill. So far as I know 
there is only one family of Whitridges in 
the country, and many of them belonged to 
Cumberland. E. W 


ArTHUR’s Crown.—In Mr. Owen M. Ed- 
wards’s ‘Wales’ (“Story of the Nations” 
Series), p. 190, *‘ the crown of Arthur and the 
precious — of the true cross” are 
mentioned as the last heirlooms of the royal 
house of Gwynedd, which Dafydd, brother 
of the second Llewelyn, carried with him 
from fastness to fastness when hunted by 
Edward I. ; and at p. 208 it is stated that 
when Edward, after the final conquest of 
Wales, took possession of his new land, 
Arthur’s crown, “among other jewels,” was 
given up tohim. Does this reputed crown 
of Arthur still exist ; and if so, where is it? 

C. C. B. 


‘Tue PARLIAMENT OF CritIcKs.’—Is there 
any record of the authorship of the following 
work 

“The | Parliament | of | Criticks, | The Menip- 
— Satyr | of | Justus Lipsius | in a| Dream; | 

araphras’d: | ina | Banter | Upon the | Criticks of 
the Age | London: Printed for J. Hartley, next 
aay to | the King’s-Head Tavern in Holborn. 
702.” 


Halkett and Laing, Cushing, the B.M. 
Catalogue, &c., are silent. G. G. 5S. 


WaTSON OF BaRRASBRIDGE, NEWCASTLE- 
upon-TyNE.— Could any of your readers 
possessing old army lists, magazines, &c., 
give me information respecting my great- 
uncles, as to dates of entering army, where 
stationed, dates of promotion, death, or any 
other notes they may happen to have? 

1. John Blackett Watson, lieutenant Royal 
Marines, who was second in command of the 
division of Marines at the storming of the 
Diamond Rock by Admiral Ganteaume in 1806. 
The fatigue and exposure he there underwent 
laid the foundation for a decline, and he 
died at his father’s house in Bishop Wear- 


| mouth, co. Durham, in 1808, aged twenty, 
and was buried in the churchyard at that 
place. 

| 2. Charles Mitford Watson, lieutenant 

| 83rd Regiment, who died in the island of 
Ceylon, 17 June, 1824, where he was on 

'the staff of Col. Greenwell. Could any of 
your Ceylon readers inform me whether 
there is any tombstone to his memory, or 

| whereabouts he is buried there? 

They were sons of Ralph Watson, of H.M. 
Customs, of Percy Street, Barrasbridge, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and grandsons of 
William Watson, of Percy Street, Sheriff of 
the Corporation of Newcastle, 1747, who was 
son of Stephen Watson, of North Seaton Hall, 
Northumberland, by his wife Diana, daughter 
and at length coheir of Robert Mitford, of 
Seghill Towers, by his wife Christian, second 
daughter of Sir William Blackett, Bart., M.P., 
of Grey Friars, Newcastle, and of Woodcroft, 
co. Durham. H. Reornatp LEIGHTON. 

East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


Otp Sones.—A_ song used to be sung in 
Lincolnshire which began :— 
Come, all ye lads of high renown, 
That love to drink good ale that's brown, 
And pull the lofty pheasant down 
| With powder, shot, and gun. 
| In what collection can I find it? 
I am also anxious to know the source of :— 
My father kept a horse, 
My mother kept a mare, 
My brother kept a grew [greyhound], 
My sister kept a hare, 
which is still known in the same county. 
Whence also come two others !— 
There was a miller, he had three sons, 
He found his life was almost gone, 
and 
The doctor [?] his medical man doth tend, 
The parson doth with him pray ; 
And the farmer doth to market ride 
Upon the market day. 
This last was printed as a Lincolnshire song 
in 8 §. ii. 44, but its origin was not — 


ArmortaL.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
assign this armorial bearing? On a shield 
three arrows per bend. Seventeenth century, 
tinctures unknown, Sussex family. 

W. Heneace Lecce 


Euizasetu, Lapy Moriey.—The writer in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
states that William de la Pole, first Duke 
of Suffolk (murdered 1450), by his wife Alice 
Chaucer had only one child, John, who 
eventually became the second duke and died 
in 1491. But I have seen it stated elsewhere 
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of Arundel, by J. Pym Yeatman) that 
William, the first duke, had also a daughter 
Elizabeth, who married Henry, Lord Morley. 
Is anything known of this daughter and of 
her descendants ? RonaLtp Drxon. 


“ AVOID EXTREMES,” &c.—Can any one tell 
me the author of the following lines ?}— 

Avoid extremes; and shun the fault of such, 

Who still are pleased too little or too much ; 

At every trifle scorn to take offence, 

That always shows great pride, or little sense. 

S. T. Lanp. 

(These lines, slightly altered by us, are in Pope’s 

* Essay on Criticism,’ part ii.) 


Tepu.a, A Brrp.—In Spenser’s ‘ Visions of 
the World’s Vanitie, stanza iii, occur the 
lines :— 

I saw a little Bird cal’d Tedula, 

The least of thousands which on earth abide, &c. 
It is the common story of the crocodile’s 
teeth being picked by small birds. As to 
the word, I can only find in my Latin 
dictionary tedulus=squeamish, fastidious ; 
but that does not appear to throw any light 
on its origin. 

[Tedula in Ducange is given as a diminutive of 
taeda (teda), a torch, but this does not seem to help.] 


“THe First War.”—Amongst the Royalist 
Composition Papers in the Public Record 
Office the expression “the first war” fre- 
quently occurs. Thus it is stated of one 
Shropshire Royalist in 1649: “His delin- 
quency that he was in armes against the 

arliament in the first warr.” In his petition 

e states “that your peticoner was in armes 
against the Parliament in the former warr.” 
Which was considered to be “the First (or 
Former) War,” and when did it end ? 

W. G. D. F. 

[From Edgehill, 1642, to the surrender of Charles’s 
army in Cornwall, March, 1646. See 8. R. Gar- 
diner’s ‘ Student’s History. ] 

Joun Dove, THE RecicipE —He was alder- 
man and M.P. for Salisbury in the Long 
Parliament. What was his parentage? 
Robert Dove, son of Henry Dove, of Salis- 
bury—matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxon, 
in 1623, aged seventeen, and afterwards 
rector of Elme, co. Cambridge—is stated to 
have had a brother John (Foster, ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’). W. D. Prvx. 


Francis Sprera’s Despatr.—Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes, in the ‘ Autobiography’ printed by 
Halliwell (i. 283), writes of ‘* Francis Spiera’s 
despair, so much enfamoused by the pens of 
many learned men.” I should be glad to know 
who this Francis Spiera was, and what 
authors have written of him. L. B.C. 


Beglies. 
CLIFFORD'’S INN. 
ix. 244.) 


ReFerrinG to N. §. S.’s_ note under the 
above heading, may I be allowed to supple- 
ment the same with the following ? 

The late Alexander Pulling, serjeant-at-law 
—whose acquaintance, by the way, I had the 
privilege and honour to make at Swansea in 
the early eighties—in his erudite and valuable 
work entitled ‘The Order of the Coif’ (Lon- 
don, Wm. Clowes & Sons, 1884), in treating 
of the early history of the Inns of Court, 
amongst other things, states :— 

** The possession of most of the smaller hostels or 
Inns seems to have been originally acquired by the 
apprentices of the law in somewhat the same wa 
as Thavies Inn, viz. by mere hiring from the actua 
owners: this temporary possession being in after- 
times made permanent by lease or purchase. 
Thus Clifford’s Inn was so acquired in the time 
of Edward III., Furnival’s temp. Henry LV.,” 


and so on, naming the rest of the Inns of 
Court, and in a foot-note appended :— 


** Thus Clifford’s Inn was in 1309 Crown Property, 
and granted by Edward IL., at a rent service of one 
venny, to Robert de Clifford, whose widow, Isabell 

dy de Clifford, in 1345 demised it Apprenticiis 
de Banco at a yearly rent of 10/., which Lease was 
from time to time renewed. It was sold to Nicholas 
Sulyard for 600/., and 4/. per annum — Dugdale, 
* Orig.,” 187.” 

And afterwards, in treating of the law 
affecting the Inns of Court, the learned 
serjeant says :— 

‘Whilst almost every other collegiate institution 
in this country is regulated by prescribed legal pro- 
visions, express statute, or governing charters, the 
Inns of Court, founded on and fostered by no royal 
bounty or state concession, have lived for so many 
centuries, honourable and learned Societies, the 
only recognised guardians of the honour and in- 
dependence of the English Bar, practically exempted 
from the orders, jurisdiction, or interference of the 
Courts, and allowed to constitute, on all occasions 
of dissensivn or irregularity, a sort of domestic 
forum, whose conduct has in almost every known 
case been fully acquiesced in as lawful and right. 
The decisions of the Courts at Westminster with 
reference to the Inns of Court have always been 
based on the presumption that such institutions 
are in a legal sense vetanteny societies, over which 
the ordinary tribunals have no jurisdiction, as in 
the case of corporations or colleges. This remark- 
able feature in the constitution of the Inns of Court 
is no doubt to a great extent anomalous, and if it 
has rarely produced the usual evils of anomalous 
institutions, it is only fair to attribute this happy 
escape to the prudent conduct of these honourable 
and learned societies in the management of their 
affairs, and the maintenance of government and 
discipline. Sir William Dugdale has carefully 
compiled from various sources full information as 
to orders and regulations in any way relating to 
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the Inns of Court, their order of government, and 
duties and powers, both in regard to legal educa- 
tion, the admission and rejection of members, and 
the preserving proper discipline among them ; and 
none of such regulations dates back beyond the 
seventeenth century. No ordinance with reference 
to these institutions emanating from the Crown or 
the Privy Council, the Judges or the Benchers has 
an earlier date than the reign of Philip and Mary; 
and the Inns of Court are not even mentioned in 
any Act of Parliament before the next reign. There 
is no reference in any law report before that time 
to the Inns of Court as legally constituted institu- 


tions; and a sort of return made to the Crown in | 


the time of Henry VIII. on this subject seems very 
distinctly to show that there was not any reliable 
previous account of the Inns of Court or their 
system of rule.” 

The talented and industrious author further 
appends, inter alia, the following foot-note : 

“In the Cott. MS. Vitellius C 9, py 319b-321b, 
is the description given to Henry VIII. ‘of the 
Inns of Court and the manner of study and prefer- 
ment therein.” This MS. was much damaged in 
the fire that took place some years ago, but Dug- 
dale, p. 193, gives all that relates to the Middle 
Temple. It is not easy to make out, from what 
remains of the MS., what this information was as 
to the other Inns.” 

Pulling, created a serjeant-at-law in 1864, 
was, if not the survivor, one of the last of the 
serjeants-at-law not raised to the judicial 
bench, and he continued from his creation 
to his decease one of the most zealous up- 
holders of all the dignities, precedence, and 
privileges pertaining to his order. It was 
interesting and delightful to converse with 
him thereon, and to hear him refer with 
pride and pleasure to his call “ad statum et 
gradum servientis ad legem,” as he termed it, 
and his assertion that the Order of the Coif 
came into being prior to the oldest title in 
the English peerage, and centuries before 
any order conferring a title of honour was 
instituted in England. 

In Herbert’s ‘Antiquities of the Inns of 
Court and Chancery’ (London, printed for 
Vernor & Hood, Poultry, and others, 1804), 
chap. iv., under headings of ‘ Inns of Chancery 
belonging to the Temple,’ ‘Clifford’s Inn,’ 
pp. 272-3, what Mr. Neville, K.C, men- 
tioned in the Court of Appeal on 19 March 
is corroborated ; also the sale to Nicholas 
Sulyard. Esq., the Principal of the House 
and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, Nicholas 


Guybon. Robert Clinche, and others, the 
then seniors of it. Mr. Herbert also states 
(p. 274) :— 


“This Society was governed by a principal and 
twelve Rulers. The Gentlemen were to be in 


commons a fortnight in every term; and those that 
were not, paid about 4%. a week, but not always 
certain. 
formerly had mootings. 


They sell their chambers for one life, and 
Their armorial ensigns are 


Chequy or and az., a fess gules, within a border of 
the third.” 
And after speaking of the Hall of the Inn 
he proceeds (p. 275) :— 

“In this Hall Sir Matthew Hale and the principal 
judges sat after the great fire of London, to settle 
the various differences that occurred between Land- 
lord and Tenant, and to ascertain the several divi- 
sions of property; which difficult and important 
business was performed by them so much to the 
satisfaction of the City, that the mayor and com- 
monalty, in gratitude for so signal a service, ordered 
their portraits to be painted and hung in the Guild- 
hall. In this momentous employment it is but 
justice to the memory of Judge Hale to say, that 
ne was the first that offered his service to the City: 
and this measure certainly obviated numerous diffi- 
culties that would otherwise have occurred con- 
cerning the rebuilding of it; insomuch, says the 
Author of his life, ‘ that the sudden and quiet build- 
ing of the City, which is justly to be reckoned among 
the wonders of the age, is in no small measure due 
to the great care which he and Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, then Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
used, and to the judgment they shewed in that 
affair.’” 

G. Green SMITH. 


MovurntinG Sunpay §. ix. 366).—I have 
seen this ceremony within the last ten years 
at St. Briavels. The male members of the 
family wear crape weepers on their tall hats, 
even longer than those of undertakers’ 
“mutes.” Mutes themselves are, however, 
disappearing. [am told that in Warwickshire 
the family still all go, sit together, and wear 
their funeral “ trappings,” but rise and kneel 
with others. W. DILKe. 


Brack (9 8. ix. 367).—Madame 
Malibran was, of course, not black. The 
lady meant by Mr. DennAm was, doubtless, 
a later singer of negro race, thought by 
admirers to be comparable with the great 
operatic artist of the previous generation. 

Joun Garratt, Lorp Mayor or Lonpon 
(9% §. vii. 447).—This gentleman died at 
Cleevemont, Cheltenham, in February, 1859, 
aged seventy-two (Gent. Mag., March, 1859, 
p. 334). His name is in the ‘ London Direc- 
tory’ as well as the ‘Royal Kalendar’ up to 
1861. There is a pedigree of his family in 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ ninth edition, 
vol. i. p. 571 (1898). FrepeErRIc BoaseE. 


Frienps AND New Frrenps’ (9% 
ix. 328).—The following lines, I presume, 
are those which Mr. MEREDITH desires to 
obtain. I chanced upon the “poem,” if the 
lines may be so designated, in a provincial 
paper some weeks ago. Underneath it there 
was_what I supposed to be a familiar signa- 
ture, and on chaffing a lady friend on becom- 
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ing a poet, 1 learned that the poem—which 
is a favourite, I believe, in young folks’ auto- 
graph albums—had been enclosed in a letter 
sent by her to a friend in the country, and 
somehow got into the local paper, the editor, 
presumably regarding the poem as original, 
adhibiting the initials of the sender's name, 
which he knew. The lines—I do not know 
who is their author—as in my possession are 
headed ‘ Friendship’:— 

Make new friends, but keep the old, 

Those are silver, these are gold. 

New-made friends, like new wine, 

Age will mellow and refine. 

Friendships that have stood the test, 

Time and change, are surely best. 

Brow may wrinkle, hair turn grey, 

Friendship never owns decay ; 

For ’mid old friends kind and true 

We once more our youth renew. 

But, alas! old friends must die— 

New friends must their place supply ; 

Then cherish friendship in your breast, 

New is good, but old is best. 

Make new friends, but keep the old, 

Those are silver, these are gold. 

Joun GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Wuirte Guoves at AssizeEs (9% §. ix. 309). 
—So much has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ with 
reference to this custom it can scarcely be 
necessary to reopen the subject. See 1* S. 
ii., iii.; 2™ §. 1.; 8% S. vii.; also Brand's 
‘Popular Antiquities’; ‘Gloves,’ by S. William 
Beck, 1883, ‘Gloves on the Bench,’ chap. v. ; 
and many other publications. 

EverARD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Fretp-NAMES, SoutH-West LANCASHIRE 
(9" S. ix. 268)—Cadix Meadow, so called 
from the family of Cadick of Melling ; Loton= 
Low town-field ; Wrangling Croft, a disputed 

reel of ground (cf. Threaplands) ; Bicol or 
Bycall=the field “ by the caul” or weir (vide 
‘N.E.D.,’s.v.‘Cauld’); Lum Hey =the loamy 
enclosure or close ; Long Shoot=the shot or 
furlong in the town-field having long ridges ; 
Locker Field, probably “ Lower” field pro- 
nounced gutturally ; Steven Stones = Stephen’s 
stones ; Mars Croft=marshy croft (marys = 
mere-ish, being the older form of marshy) ; 
Big Sum Field. where “ big” possesses the 
adjective termination “some,” as handsome ; 
Formery or Farmery, a corruption of “ infirm- 
= a field lying near the infirmary of a 
religious house ; Avorill=haver hill, a hill 
upon which oats (haver) were grown. Many 
of the above names occur in the parish of 
Aughton, in South-West Lancashire. 

W. Farrer. 

Leyburn. 


LINES ATTRIBUTED TO Dr. JoHnson (9** S. 
ix. 330).—1 have not made myself explicit. I 
have personified “ Adieu,” the lady a copied 
the lines and wrote the remarks which follow 
them. Her correspondent, to whom she 
apparently presented the ‘Life of Garrick,’ 
is M. W. D. If M. is replaced by At, which 
it very closely resembles, or with which it is 
identical, in many MSS. of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth century, 
then “At W. D.” means a house visited by 
Dr. Johnson and the initials of which are 
W. D. This supposition involves the use of 
a capital “A” for a small “a,” a venial sin in 
those days. Jas. Hayes. 

Ennis. 


: ‘ Davip CopPpERFIELD’ (9'"S. 
ix. 347).—The song referred to is probably 
‘Little Taffline with a Silken Sash,’ whic 
occurs in Prince Hoare’s farce ‘The Three 
and the Deuce.’ The music is by Stephen 
Storace. Wma. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


‘ Little Taffline ’ was composed by Stephen 
Storace, and sung by Mrs. Bland in the 
operetta called ‘Three and the Deuce’ at 
Drury Lane. It was published by Goulding 
& Co. No date is given. Ws. = 


(9° ix. 289).—A 
translation of the Sibylline oracles into Eng- 
lish blank verse by Prof. Milton Spenser 
Terry was published at New York in 1890. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


DISAPPEARING CHARTISTs (9 §,. ix. 144, 
251).—One or two small mistakes in recent 
references to old Chartists by Mr. Crcii 
CLARKE and Mr. Georce Jacop HoLyoakE 
(pp. 86, 251-2) should be corrected. Mr. 
CLARKE is wrong in assuming that it was 
claimed for the late George Julian Harney 
that he was “the oldest survivor of those 
connected with the famous movement ”"—the 
movement for the People’s Charter. What 
was claimed for Mr. Harney was that he was 
the last survivor of the members of the 
Chartist Convention of 1839. And this was 
true. There must be a good many old 
Chartists still living, meaning by old Chartists 
members of the National Chartist Associa- 
tion, which began in 1838 and lasted till the 
middle of the fifties. John Cleve, mentioned 
by Mr. Hotyoakg, should be John Cleave ; 
Waddrington, the birthplace of Charles Julius 
Haslam, should be Widdrington ; and R. G. 
Gammage was a Northampton, not a New- 
castleChartist. Widdrington,in Northumber- 
land, was the home of that hero of the ballad 
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of ‘Chevy Chase’ who, in “ fearful dumps,” 
when his legs were stricken off, ‘‘ fought upon 
his stumps.” Mr. Gammage, who wrote a 
‘History of Chartism,’ afterwards studied 
medicine, obtained the necessary qualifica- 
tion, and practised for some years as a 
surgeon in Sunderland. W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“Att Cooper's DUCKS WITH ME” §. 
ix. 127, 298).—I doubt whether the chance 
use of this curious expression by a master 
butcher who is also a native of Kent throws 
any real light upon its origin. I have known 
for many years an Essex man occasionally 
employ it in the sense ascribed to it by your 
correspondent W. I. R. V., and he tells me 
that, though he never hears it now, it was 
constantly in use among certain of his 
associates some thirty or forty years ago at 
Walthamstow, but he cannot offer any ex- 
planation of its derivation. I have some- 
times wondered whether it had any connexion 
with the saying “chance the ducks ”—that is, 
“ chance the consequences,” which the author 
of ‘ Popular Sayings Dissected’ states 
“is in reference to a boat’s crew arrayed in clean 
white jumpers ready for inspection, when it is dis- 
covered that some duty involving the possible soil- 
ing of their garments has been neglected, and they 
accordingly say ‘we must do it and chance the 
ducks,’ that is, run the risk of our ducks being 
splashed.” 

Could it be that one of their number named 
Cooper in so chancing it came to grief, and 
thus gave its signification to the expression 
under notice ? E. UC. N. 

Broxbourne. 


HEaRTSEASE (9"" S. ix. 267).—The query 
regarding “ Heartsease” involves a rather apt 
and interesting example of what logicians 
call the “ fallacy of equivocation.” The beau- 
tiful and unobtrusive little pansy has always 
been so great a favourite with botanists and 
herbalists, as well as lovers, poets, and gar- 
deners, that it has become known by an 
unusually large number of romantic epithets. 
Among these we find: Three-Faces-under- 
a-Hood, Flamy, Pink-of-my-John, Tittle- 
my-Fancy, Forget-me-not, Call - me-to-you, 
Cuddle-me-to-you, Love-and-Idle, Love - in - 
Idleness, Live-in-Idleness, Jump-up-and- 
kiss-me, Kiss-me-ere-I-rise, Kiss-me-at-the- 
Garden -Gate, Herb- Trinity, and Heart's 
ease. But, although this beautiful and 
interesting favourite of St. Valentine, and 
special floral decoration of Trinity Sunday, 
has for so many centuries occupied a very 
conspicuous ition in romantic literature, 
I have not n able to find so interest- 


ing a tale connected with its past history as 
that which has become attached to a nominal 
rival. I refer to the wallflower, which, 
among other names supplied by the riotous 
imaginations of the herbalists of olden time, 
also received that of “Hartis Ease.” The 
traditional origin of this appellation was 
that in the good old days of Border chivalry 
a kind of feud existed 
in the vicinity of the river Tweed. The 
Caledonian Juliet was kept in close imprison- 
ment within the walls of the paternal castle. 
The love-lorn gallant, after many efforts, at 
last gained entrance, in disguise of an errant 
minstrel ; sang before his lady-love, who made 
the usual arrangements for escaping—with 
the assistance of the faithful maid—over the 
wall and into the arms of her languishing 
Adonis. The sequel of the story has been 
—v and pathetically versified by Her- 
rick :— 

Up she got upon a wall, 

Altompted to slide down withal, 

But the silken twist untied, 

So she fell and, bruised, she died. 

Love, in pity of the deed, 

And her | so Re luckless speed, 

Turn’d her to this plant we call 

Now the Flower of the Wall. 
We are also told that minstrels and trouba- 
dours generally were in the habit of wearing 
the wallflower as the emblem of an affection 
which is proof against time and misfortune. 
This custom was probably due to the fact 
that it was usually found on the walls of 
old castles and abbeys. ; 

John Parkinson, Botanicus Regius Prima- 
rius of Charles L., and author of the ‘ Thea- 
trum Botanicum,’ tells us, in the pages of that 
vast storehouse of herbal lore, that 
“ Pansyes or Hearts Ease is like unto Violets in all 
the parts thereof, but somewhat hotter and dryer, 
yet very temperate, and by the viscous or glutinous 
juice therein doth somewhat mollifie, yet lesse then 
Mallowes : it is conducing in like manner as violets 
to the hot diseases of the lungs and chests, for agues, 
for convulsions, and the falling sicknesse in children: 
the places also troubled with the itch or scabs being 
bathed with the decoction of them doth helpe much: 
it is said also to seder greene wounds, and to helpe 
old sores to use the juyce or the distilled water.” 
Such would appear to form the leading items 
in the romantic and medicinal history of 
“ heartsease.” Joun Kwnort, M.D. 
34, York Street, Dublin. 


Bunyan, in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ refers to 
the name in the sense of easing an aching 
heart. When Christiana in the Valley of 
Humiliation hears a shepherd boy singing, 
Greatheart says, 

“Do you hear him? I will dare say this boy leads 
a merrier life and has more of that herb called 
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hearts-ease in his bosom than he that is clad in silk 
and velvet.” 
Shakspere makes Oberon bid Puck fetch the 
nsy love-philtre, that he may drop some of 

it on the closed eyelids of Titania :— 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make a man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
With the old herbalists the pov was used 
to “conglutinate blood” for falling sickness 
and other kindred ailments. Culpepper, in 
speaking of it, says :— 

_“This is that herb which such physicians as are 
licensed to blaspheme by authority, without danger 
of having their tongues burned through with an 
hot iron, called an Herb of Trinity...... In Sussex 
we call them Pancies.” 

Philip Miller says of heartsease, “ This plant 
is placed amongst the Ofticinal Simples in the 
College Dispensatory.” ANDREW Hope. 

Exeter. 


I have never heard of such a legend as 
Miss Tuck inquires after. None is given in 
Phillips’s ‘ Flora Historica,’ or in any of the 
more recent collections of flower-lore which 
I possess. The nearest approach to one is 
in Herrick’s verses ‘How Pansies or Hart- 
ease came first ’:— 

Frolick virgins once these were, 

Overloving, living here ; 

Being here their ends deny’d 

an for sweet-hearts mad, and di’d. 

Love, in pitie of their teares, 

And their losse in blooming yeares, 

For their restlesse here-apent houres 

Gave them hearts-ease turn’d to flow’rs. 
The real reason for this flower-name is pro- 
bably more correctly shown in his verses ‘To 
Pansies ’:— 

a to Pansies come ; 

Comforts you’! afford me some : 

You can ease my heart, and doe 

What love co’d ne’r be brought unto. 
The old name “pansy” (pensées) no doubt 
suggested the other. Thus Bernard Barton, 
addressing the flower :—- 

Thou styled by sportive fancy’s better feeling, 

A Thought, The Heart's Ease, or Forget me not. 
How the flower first got the name pensez a 
mot is another question, and one | cannot 
answer. & 


‘THe Carrion Crow’ (9 8 ix. 347).—It 
was a Winchester College song in the forties. 
I have never seen it in print. If Denvin 
cares to send me his address, I will write out 
for him from memory the words and music. 


W. Tuckwe tu. 
Waltham, Grimsby. | 
One version appears in 4 §. viii., and 

another from Grose’s ‘ Ulio’ is given in the 


same volume. It will also be found in ‘ Bal- 
lads and Songs of the Peasantry of England.’ 
It is explained that the “ Carrion Crow ” was 
thought to be Charles II. in his Boscobel 
refuge, in the guise of a voracious bird, who 
made the Puritan clergy disgorge their bene- 
fices ; perhaps, also, because he ordered the 
bodies of the regicides to be exhumed. as 
Ainsworth says in one of his ballads :— 

The carrion crow is a sexton bold, 

He taketh the dead from out of the mould. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
{Many other replies acknowledged. } 


Barrosa Token (9 §. ix. 248).— Mr. 
SouTHAM asks if tokens similar to his that he 
describes were struck for other battles of the 
Peninsula. I have—the gift of a “ Waterloo 
man” —a cylindrical brass case, 14 in. high 
by jin., containing twenty - five commemo- 
rative tokens, all gilt, one for each of the 
following battles: Roliea (sc) and Vimiera, 
Corunna, Oporto, Talavera, Buzaco, Coimbra, 
Almeida, ps Barrosa, Fuente de Onor 
Almaraz, Madrid, Salamanca, Arroyo del 
Molino, Ciudad Rodrigo, Orthes, Badajos, 
Neive, Castalla, Vittoria, St. Sebastian, 
Biddassoa, Pyrenees, Toulouse, Waterloo. 
Each token has on one side a figure of a 
flying Victory, with the words around it 
“By the mercy of God” ; on the reverse the 
date, place, and year; that for Waterloo 
alone has laurel leaves round the word. 
Outside the case, on the top, is a medallion 
of the Duke, with the eon “The Duke of 
Wellington” around it. At the base is 
“First battle, Portugal, Aug. 17, 1808. Last 
battle, France, April 10, 1814.” All this is 
in relief. Around the case is ‘ British Vic- 
tories” in writing characters. Mr. SoUTHAM 
in mentioning the capture of the French 
eagle by Sergeant Masterson of the 87th, 
at Barrosa, reminds me of the followin 
episode. At Vittoria the baton of Marsha 
Jourdan was captured by a corporal of the 
18th Hussars, who took off the gold ends, 
leaving the wooden part in its case in his 
tent, this latter being stolen from him by 
a friend in the 87th. This stick in its case 
was presented to Lord Wellington by the 
colonel of the 87th. Was Wellington ever 
undeceived ? Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


I have had in my possession for more 
than half a century some metal tokens to 
be used as card counters. Each of the 
three — I lost the fourth in 1848 — struck 
in commemoration of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Coimbra, Roliea (sic) and Vimiera, respec- 
tively, is about the size of the old fourpenny 
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—- and bears the device of a winged | the meaning of the termination may usually 
gure, with a wreath, and the inscription | be gathered from the geographical position 


“By the Mercy of God.” 
P. J. F. 
Hawthornden, Cheltenham. 


Sueres : Knyvettr : Downes (7 S. iii 348). 
—Can the first name be identical with that 
of Sears or Sayers? See Burke's ‘ Vicissitudes 
of Families,’ third series, p. 288, article ‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers,’ where we are told that 
* Richard Sayers’s wife, Anne Bourchier, daughter 
of Edmund Knyvet, Esq., of the ancient family of 
Ashwelthorpe, co. Norfolk, incurred the lasting 
displeasure of the Knyvets, because she clung faith- 
fully to her husband in his adversity her descent 
in the female line was from Sir John Bourchier, 
Lord Berners, K.G., fourth son of William, Earl of 
Ewe, by Anne Plantagenet, his wife, granddaughter 
of King Edward III.” 

The story goes on to tell of Richard 
Sayers’s flight to Amsterdam, and his grand- 
son’s ultimate voyage to America as one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, where he founded a 
family, one of whose representatives was the 
Hon. David Sears, a senator for Massa- 
chusetts. Sir Bernard Burke quotes from a 
“little volume of singular interest and fasci- 
nation by Edmund H. Sears, entitled ‘ Pic- 
tures of the Olden Time.’” 

R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Sr. Clement DANEs (9"" S. vii. 64, 173, 274, 
375; viii. 17, 86, 186, 326, 465; ix. 52, 136, 252). 
—If I may sum up the discussion as to St. 
Clement Danes in a few words, I would say 
that it seems established— 

1. That the church was dedicated to the 
saint as patron saint of the Danes and Norse- 
men, who derived their knowledge of him 
both from the Teutonic colonists, whether 
Goths or Saxons, as Busbecqius says, of the 
Crimea and from the great church of the 
Northern nations at Rome erected over the 
Oratory of St. Clement, in which the inci- 


| 


dents of his life and martyrdom in Dacia | 


were represented in frescoes dating from 
A.D. 863. 

2. If a Danish or Norseman colony was 
established in the Vicus Dacorum, afterwards 
represented by Aldwych Street, near the 
church, it was probably founded shortly after 
Alfred had made peace with the Danes at 
Wedmore and the conversion of their leader 
Guthrum. This date renders a dedication to 


St. Clement very natural. 

3. Aldwych Street, of course, bears a name 
connected with the termination -wich, but 
whether the termination is, in this instance, 
of Latin or Scandinavian origin it is not easy 
In other parts of England 


to determine. 


of the locality. 

4. The choice of St. Clement as patron 
saint of the Danes opens up the much wider 
question why very early saints—eg., St. 

ndrew in Russia and Scotland, St. Joseph 
of Arimathea at Glastonbury, St. James and 
St. John Mark in Spain and Portugal, 
St. Lazarus and his sisters in Provence, 
and the like—are so often identified with 
peoples and localities with which they can 
never have had any real connexion, and with 
which they are not identified even in the 
apocryphal Gospels and Acts. This subject 
would well repay detailed investigation, as, 
for instance, the legends connected with 
Glastonbury may contain a germ of truth in 
connexion with the early Roman lead mines 
in the Mendips. 


“ THE Cuurcu (9 §. viii. 420, 
486 ; ix. 55, 216).—Referring to the criticism 
of Sr. Swirnrn, although I gave our local 
term as “clipping the tower,” it must be 
understood that by “tower” we mean 
the entire fabric—we have no detached 
towers; and an “accommodating imagina- 
tion” is not necessary, inasmuch as the 
setting “four square” is so uncommon that 
church towers so placed can have had no 
part in the original practice. The fact 
remains that “ clipping the tower ”—z.e., the 
tower and church—was not leng ago practised 
by joining hands and dancing round it, in 
the same manner as that conventionally 
understood as dancing round a maypole. 

. T. Etwortny. 


This interesting ceremony was observed 
at St. John’s Church, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 
on 27 June, 1895. The children of the 
National schools, carrying wands bedecked 
with flowers and greenery, marched to the 
church, where a short service was conducted 
by the rector, the Hon. Canon Pelham. 


* After the service the children, standing out- 
side the west door, sang ‘The Parish Song’ and 
ahymn. Then, forming a ring round the church, 
they, at a given signal—when the bell had tolled 
three times—stepped forward and touched the 
walls of the edifice. The rector explained to the 
congregation in the church, before the ‘ clipping’ 
took place, that they were going to resuscitate an 
old English church custom—the custom coming 
from the Midland counties of ‘ clipping the church,’ 
which meant embracing the church. The reason 
he believed in the old custom was this: That every 
child in the parish should feel in his or her early 
days that the church which their forefathers had 
placed for God's glory and honour was theirs; not 
belonging to one particular class of people, and 
certainly not to the clergyman, but that it was the 
church of the parishioners,” 
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The preceding extract is quoted from an 
account of the proceedings which appeared 
in the Fsser Times of 29 June, 1895, and was 
copied thence into the Esser Review for 
January, 1896. I should much like to know 
if the statement as to the “custom coming 
from the Midland counties” is correct. 
have never heard of it taking place in North- 
amptonshire. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


May not this arise from the commemora- 
tion of a saint's day, the anniversary of a 
dedication, as we now notice a foundation ? 
Discarding A.-S. clyppan, to embrace, we 
have clypian, cleopian, to call, so naming a 
church ; and clep, clepe, “to name,” may be 
found in modern dictionaries. ** Ycleaped ” 
is in Bailey. ABSENS. 


ENGLISH CoNTINGENT IN THE LAST CRUSADE 
(9 8. viii. 343 ; ix. 55, 177).—In “ The Jerusa- 
lem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated 
«by J. H. Wiffen. Third Edition. London 
1830,” vol. i. p. lxxiii, is 

“A List of such of the English Nobility and 
Gentry as went to the Crusades. Gathered from 
Abbas Gemetriensis, Annales Waverleienses, Bene- 
dictus Abbas, Brompton, Dugdale’s Baronage, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Matthew Paris, Ordericus 
Vitalis, Robert of Gloucester, Roger de Hoveden, 
Vinisauf, William of Tyre, Du Moulin, Weever’s 
Funeral Monuments, MSS. in the Ashmolean 
Museum, &c., &c.” 

Following the above appears this note :— 

“From Du Moulin, who gives a full list of 

Norman Crusaders, I have selected such only as, 
by the evidence of Charters, I know to have possessed 
English fiefs.” 
The list gives the names of the English 
Crusaders in the reigns of William Rufus, 
Henry L., Stephen, Henry IT., Richard L., John, 
Henry IIL. followed by “ Uncertain Reigns.” 
The Henry III. list numbers fifty-eight, 
including Eleanor, wife of Prince Edward. 
Of the knights given by Mr. RApDcLIFFE 
(p. 55) from Dansey’s ‘ English Crusaders’ 
the following appear in the list :— 

Chaworth, Pain, Hervey. and Patrick de, 
brothers ; Gorges, Ralph de; Grandison, Otho de, 
Governor of Guernsey ; Latimer, William, ancestor 
of the great Reformer; Leiburne, Roger de ; Fiennes, 
William de. 

Perhaps the others given from Dansey did 
not possess English fiefs, and so were excluded 
from the list given in Wiffen’s ‘ Tasso.’ 
Rospert PIreRPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


PersonaGces (9 §. viii. 184, 252, 
349 ; ix. 89, 196, 257).—At p. 196 Mr. CoLYEr- 
FERGUSSON says :— 

* Prince Octavius was buried 10 May, 1782.” 


“Prince Alfred died at Windsor, buried 
27 August, 1783.” 

In the 1847 edition of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
however, are the entries :— 

“ Prince Octavius, b. 23 Feb., 1779, d. 2 May, 
1783.” 

“Prince Alfred, b. 22 Sept., 1780, died 
26 August, 1782.” 

A. W. B. at p. 89 confirms the last date. Is 
the old Norroy King of Arms correct when 
he says Prince Octavius died in 1783? If so. 
this prince could not well have been buried 
the year before. 

The following additional dates may also be 
useful to A. W. B. :— 

Anne, Princess Royal, born 22 October, 1709; 
married 14 March, 1734; died 12 January, 1759. 

Mary, Princess of Hesse-Cassel, born 22 Feb- 
ruary, 1723; married 8 May, 1740; died 14 June, 
1771. 

Louisa, Queen of Denmark, born 7 Decem- 
ber, 1724; married 30 November, 1743; died 
8 December, 1751. 

A. W. B. speaks of two of the children of 
George II. as Amelia Sophia and Caroline 
Elizabeth. Debrett’s ‘New Peerage’ (1823) 
names them as Amelia Sophia Eleanora and 
Elizabeth Caroline. The same authority gives 
the full names of the late Duke of Cumber- 
land as George Frederic Alexander Charles 
Ernest Augustus Debrett differs from 
A. W. B. very considerably with reference to 
the brothers and sisters of George III. For 
instance :— 

1. A. W. B. states Louisa Anne was born 
8 March, 1749. Debrett says 8 March, 1739. 

2. A. W. B. states Elizabeth Caroline was 
born 10 January, 1740. Debrett says 30 Decem- 
ber, 1740. 

3. A. W. B. states Frederic (? should be 
Frederick) William was born 24 May, 1750. 
Debrett says 10 May, 1750. 

4. A. W. B. says Henry Frederic (Duke of 
Cumberland). Debrett says Henry Frederick. 

Ronautp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Grorce Sanpys (9 ix. 305)—My copy 
has the leaf Aaa’ intact. 
W. H. Cummrnas. 


STALLAGE, AND (9 §, 
viii. 420 ; ix. 35).—Mr. Penny is correct in 
regard to the utility of Bailey's dictionary 
for old law terms, and he will find the term 
s.v. ‘Pickage’ therein, as rightly ngpeeten 
by Q. V. H. P. L. 


“ S. vi. 266, 371 ; vii. 10; 
viii. 471; ix. 12)—Mnr. has been kind 
enough to refer to my Anglo- Yiddish term nof. 
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Iam unaware of the nature of the explanation 
offered in the Academy. I have since thought 
over the matter, and come to the conclusion 
that it might also mean “thief ”—being a 
clipping of gonnof. In other words, a noff 
would a creature who joins thieving to 
vileness of living. If I am wrong, probably 
Mr. Puiatr will kindly correct me. I notice 
he mentions schickster. This is unknown to 
me otherwise than as schikser = a servant 
girl. No self-respecting Jew ever uses the 
word nowadays. It is a vile word. I[ may 
add another to the growing list of “ Yiddish- 
isms ”—viz., gyver=pride or side, from the 
Hebrew gangavah. M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Str Heyton (9S. ix. 248).—Sir 
Alan de Heton was lord of Ellingham, co. 
Northumberland, 1 Richard I1., in which 
year he served under Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland, at the siege of Berwick, and, 
taking a leading part in the assault, he 
acquired considerable notice by his courage. 

In 1376, on the day of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Sir Alan, with 
thirteen other knights—viz., Henry, Lord 
Percy, Richard Tempest, Ingilram tubes: 
ville, John Conyers, John Heron, Thomas de 
Uderton, Walter Blount, &c.— were entertained 
at a banquet given by Walter de Hepscotts, 
Abbot of Alnwick. 

He left at his death three daughters and 
coheirs : (1) Elizabeth, married Sir John de 
Fenwick, of Wallington; (2) Margaret, 
married first Sir William de Swinburne, 
Kt., and secondly Thomas Middleton, of Silks- 
worth, co. Durham; (3) Joan, married Sir 
Robert Ogle, Kt., of Bothal Castle, who 
had livery of their property 12 Richard II. 

A Sir Henry Heton, Kt. (query, if son of Sir 
Alan ?), married Isabel, daughter and eventual 
coheir of Bertram Montboucher, lord of 
Beamish, co. Durham,*but died without issue, 
his widow remarrying Sir Robert Harbottle, 
Kt., of Preston, of which marriage there 
were at least two sons: Robert Harbottle, 
who continued the line, and Thoinas, trustee 
to the entail made by his brother of the 
estates, 17 Henry VI. This Thomas Har- 
bottle is presumably the mysterious —— 
Harbottle, whose Christian name does not 
Ps a in any of the visitations, who left 
three daughters and coheirs, of whom one 
married Thomas Riddell, ancestor of the 
eminent Nova-Castrian family of that name ; 
a second, Isabel, was the wife, first of Robert 
Musgrave, of Ryall (by whom she had two 
daughters and coheirs: Joan, wife of John 
Fenwick, of Wallington, and the other, wife 
of Robert Milford, of Seghill, which families 


quartered), and secondly of Nicholas Rad- 
cliffe; and the third, Agnes, married Sir 
Roger Fenwick, Kt., of Stanton. 

The Heyton or Heaton arms were Vert, 
three lions rampant argent. It may here be 
remarked that in the Carr MS. Roll of the 
Arms of the Mayors and Sheriffs of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, printed as an appendix to Tonge’s 
‘Visitation of the North’ by the Surtees 
Society, the sheriff for 1508, who there occurs 
as Thomas Heighton, should read Thomas 
Leighton. Of the arms assigned to him, 
Argent, a chevron between three popinjays 
gules, beaked or, I can make nothing. The 
coat is evidently only a variation of that of 
the Northumbrian family of Wallington. The 
sheriff, whose name stands corrected in Mr. 
Richard Welford’s ‘ History of Newcastle and 
Gateshead,’ probably belonged to the Leigh- 
tons or Lidkecns, of Lemmington, Rothbury 
Forest, &c., who traditionally derive from the 
same stock as the Barons of Ullyseshaven (?), 
in Forfar, in which case his arms would be 
Argent, a lion rampant gules, armed or. 

H. LEIGHTON. 

East Boldon, R.S8.O., co. Durham. 


Sr. Patrick (9 S. ix. 309).—‘ Women, 
smiths, and Druids” were the chief agents 
of magic in the Celtic world. The smiths 
held this position because they dealt with 
iron, which (even more than other metals) 
was hostile to the unseen powers of evil. For 
the ethnological reason of this circumstance 
see Rhys’s ‘ Folk-lore, Welsh and Manx.’ In the 
Middle Ages, and later, the village smith still 
kept something of his original character of a 
witch-doctor. JoHn Hopson MaTTHEWSs. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Pins DrinkInG VEsseELs (9 iv. 287, 
358, 484 ; ix. 10, 136, 255, 293).—I thank Fr. N. 
for his correction (ante, p. 293). I was, how- 
ever, quite aware that Dr. Milner was a 
Roman Catholie, and that he was not the 
Church of England Bishop of Winchester. 
To have been exactly correct I should have 
said that he was consecrated at Winchester 
on 22 May, 1803, as Bishop of Castabala, and 
that as the Catholic Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District of England he had episcopal 
jurisdiction including Winchester, his head- 
quarters. Strictly speaking, therefore, your 
last correspondent is correct, but seemingly 
he oveieaieed the fact of Dr. Milner’s ap- 
pointment as Vicar Apostolic. ‘The Life of 
the Right Rev. John Milner, D.D., Bishop 
of Castabala, Vicar Apostolic of the Midland 
District of England, was published by James 
Duffy, of Dublin and of 22, Paternoster Row, 
in 1862, I believe. I understand from Lord 
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Arundell of Wardour that Dr. Milner’s 

museum, adjoining the Catholic Church at 

Winchester, contains many articles of great 

interest. Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


THe Mitre (9 S. viii. 324, 493, 531; ix. 
174, 334).— The late Bishop Forbes, of 
Brechin, is commemorated by a recumbent 
effigy in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dundee. 
He wears cope and mitre ; but I do not think 
he ever wore these in life. Mitred abbots, 
certain canons in cathedral churches, and 
cardinals not bishops—Newman is a case in 

int—have the right to wear this head- 
dress ; but I do not think it is ever worn 
apart from chasuble or cope. 

Georce Anous. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


GANGANELLI's S. ix. 308).—Just 
fifty years ago this volume formed the 
subject of a question in ‘N. & Q.,’ for which 
refer to 1* S. v. 466 (not 463, as given in 
index to half-yearly volume and Index to First 
Series). According to the inquirer it was 
ublished in 1784, and a copy from the 
uke of Sussex’s library was sold to the) 
British Museum for 30/7. See above refer- 
ence for any further information which may 
be required. EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Bicyc (9" | 
Vili. 304, 490, 530; ix. 36, 117, 171, 231).—It | 
seems to be pretty generally agreed that for 
the genesis of the bicycle we have to go back 
to 1819. I have before me an extract from 
the Literary Gazette for the above year, 
headed ‘The Pedestrian Carriage, or Walking 
Accelerator,’ in which the “dandy horse’ 
of that day is designated ‘‘a new invention.” 
“Tt was originally,” it says, 

“the invention of an ingenious German, M. Drais, 
but has been introduced into this country and 
improved by Mr. Johnson, coach maker, in Long 
Acre, who has secured it by taking out letters 
patent. The machine is of the most simple kind, 
supported by two light wheels running on the same 
line, the front wheel turning on a pivot, which, by 
means of a short lever, gives the direction in 
turning to one side or the other, the hind wheel 
always running in one direction. The rider mounts 
it and seats himself on a saddle conveniently fixed 
on the back of the horse, if allowed to be called so, 
and placed in the middle between the wheels; the 
feet are placed flat on the ground, so that, in the 
first step to give the machine motion, the heel 
should be the first part of the foot to touch the 
ground, and so on with the other foot alternately 
as if walking, observing always to begin the move- 
ment very gently. In the front, before the rider, is 
laced a cushion to rest the arms on, while the 
ands hold the lever; the cushion should be pro- 
perly called a balance, as it answers that purpose; 


for, in giving a short turn, if the machine inclines 
to the left, the right arm is pressed on the balance, 
which brings the machine upright again, and so 
vice versa.” 
The paragraph goes on to state that it is 
easy to travel fifty or more miles a day on 
these “German horses,” and that, as a riding- 
school was about to be opened for them, it 
was expected that they would be brought 
into extensive use. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 


Ise oF Docs (9S. ix. 165).—A spot that 
had for centuries been known as the richest 
yiece of marsh land in England is hardly 
ikely to have derived its name from a 
situation which formed, though this is pure 
conjecture, “a trap for every dead dog or cat 
that came down the river.” Such “a fine 
rich level for fattening cattle,” as Strype 
calls it, must have been regarded en beau 
rather than with the contempt that sucha 
theory implies, and an utter disregard for 
the picturesque in their place-nomenclature 
is not a sin that can be laid at the doors 
of our less Thames-factory-and-other-refuse 
afflicted forefathers. It is in the ‘Circuit 
Walk,’ at the end of Strype’s ‘Stow,’ p. 102, 
that indebtedness is expressed to Dr. Josiah 
Woodward, minister of Poplar, for the belief 
that 
‘the Isle of Dogs was so called, because, when our 
former Princes made Greenwich their Country 
Seat, and used it for Hunting, (they eay) the 
Kennels for their Dogs were kept on this Marsh ; 
which, usually making a great Noise, the Seamen 
and others thereupon called the Place the Isle of 
Dogs: Though it is not an Isle, indeed, scarce a 
Peninsula, the Neck being about a Mile in Length.”’ 
Why this tradition from sorespectable a source 
should, in the absence of more trustworth 
data, be contemned one cannot understand. 
It is apparently Lysons, in his ‘ Environs of 
London,’ who first casts doubt upon it, “as 
it would have been,” he says, “ more con- 
venient to have had their dog-kennels on the 
other side of the water” (p. 467, note), and 
Wheatley (‘London Past and Present’) re- 
eats this in different words. But surely the 
Fact of the barking of so many dogs in 
the vicinity of the “ Manor of Pleasaunce,” as 
the royal palace at Greenwich was called, 
was enough to cause their removal to a con- 
veniently adjacent place like Poplar Marsh, 
which is alluded to as early as the year 1611 
as if it were a matter of common knowledge 
that it was a home for dogs, at any rate of 
some, if not royal, degree: “ Moll Cutpurse. 
O Sir, he hath been brought up in the Isle 
of Dogs, and can both fawn like a spaniel 
and bite like a mastiff as he finds occasion ” 
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(Middleton and Dekker, ‘The Roaring Girl,’ | almost—the story is, to say the least, curious, 


4to, 1611). There seems to have been some 
earlier authority, apparently unknown to 
the writers on the topography of London’s 
environs, if one may judge from the follow- 


ing circumstantial description of the uses to | 


which the marsh was put, from the Lvening 
Mail of 17-19 September, 1800 :— 

“The Isle of Dogs, now converting to the first 
commercial purposes [the first stone of the West 
India Docks was laid in 1800, and the West India 
Dock Canal, which was cut across the peninsula, 
converted it into an island), derived its name from 
being the depot of the spaniels and greyhounds of 
Edward III. as lying contiguous to his sports of 
woodcock shooting, and coursing the red deer at 
Waltham, and other Royal Forests in Essex ; for 
the more convenient enjoyment of which he gener- 
ally resided in the sporting season at Greenwich.’ 


That the river itself was, at the time the 
marsh received its name of the Isle of 
Dogs, in the putrid condition at this spot 
generally associated with dead dogs is un- 
probable, from the fact that as late as the 
year 1736 a peter-boat fisherman caught a 
salmon 38 in. long and about 17 in. round off 
Cuckold’s Point, which sold for thirty-six 
shillings (St. James's Evening Post, 30 Septem- 
ber, 1736); and between Limehouse and 
Deptford another fisherman caught in a 
common net a large salmon 34in. long and 
15$in. round, which sold for two guineas 
(Grub Street Journal, 2 October, 1735). In 
1754, says Mr. Marston in the Vineteenth 
Century, “the take of fish was so great at 
London Bridge that the price of salmon fell 


to sixpence a pound. In one day in July, | 


1760, 130 salmon were sent to Billingsgate 
Market.” J. HotpeN MacMicHakL. 


Cuess PLayinc: a Lecenp (9" S. ix. 248 
293).—Thank you for your reference to 8“ §, 
xii. 207, 251,354. These do not at all answer 
my query as to Huxley’s use of the simile, 
which, for the benefit of future inquirers, | 
may say I have found in his ‘ Liberal Educa- 
tion, the fourth chapter in the volume of 
his collected works—z.e., the one on ‘Science 
and Education, p. 82. As I believe this 
passage of Huxley's applied to nature and 
man is considered the most eloquent he wrote, 
‘N. €Q. 

As I do not wish to trouble you unneces- 
sarily, | will leave for awhile the references 
to which you refer, till 1 have searched out 
what I can by their help. They hardly seem, 
though, to say where the story really comes 
from ; and when we consider what the game 
of chess is, and that the stake was entirely 


I make no apology for fixing the reference in | 


and [ should like to know how it originated. 

I notice that Huxley refers to this “ famous 
picture of Retsch,” and his essay was written 
in 1868. In view of your references, is it 
not worth while to know where this picture 
really is ! Lucts. 

Cannock. 

(The reference to Huxley is supplied ante, 
p. 293.] 


Arms or Knicuts (9 8. ix. 328).—I presume 
the Suffolk family of Esturmy, of which Sir 
William Esturmy was High Sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk in 1214, is referred to. Sir Richard 
Gipps, in his * Essay towards recovering 
some Account of the Ancient Families in the 
County of Suffolk’ (British Museum Add. 
MS. 20,695), gives the arms of the family 
thus: “They bore quarterly gules and or, 
upon a Bendy az. 3 Plates.” And he adds a 
note: “Sir Koger Sturmyne, a Suffolk knight 
in the time of Edw. L., he bare quarterly or 
and gu.,a bend az. bezanted.” On a pedigree 
prepared in the Heralds’ College 1 have seen 
the arms displayed thus: Quarterly, gu. and 
or, upon a bend az. three bezants ; but a note 
made some years ago states that the arms of 
the family really were Quarterly, or and gu., 
upon a bend az. three bezants, differing, 
therefore, from any of the above authorities. 
Your correspondent will find something re- 
specting the Esturmy family arms in Arche@o- 
logia, vol. iii. p. 26 ; copies of charters, 1330- 
1334, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24,481; and seal 
of Henry Esturmy, 1355, Brit. Mus., xliii. 189. 

W. A. Copincer. 


Kersal Cell, Manchester. 


WILBRAHAM TOLLEMACHE Epwarps (9% 
| 5. ix. 308).—A marriage licence was granted, 
in the diocese of Dublin, in the year 1797, to 
the above-named and Henrietta Burrowes. 
See the Appendix to the Twenty-sixth Re- 
port of the Deputy- Keeper of Public Records 
| (Lreland). J. N. Dow 
67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
| The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
| Constituting, in Continuation with the Existing 

Volumes of the Ninth Edition, the Tenth Edition. 
| —Vol XXV. of the Complete Work. (A. & C. 
| Black and the 7%mes.) 
| In these days, even of elaborate literary under- 
| takings, the bringing up to date of the * Encyclo- 
| pedia Britannica’ constitutes noteworthy accom- 
| plishment. Within a space of time briefer than 


one - sided—“ heads you win, tails I lose, j has ever been devoted to any similar or commen- 
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surate labour, eleven volumes will be added to the 
twenty-four constituting the ninth edition. The 
whole will, it is calculated, form the tenth edition, 
final so far as the present generation is con- 
cerned. The additions will consist of 10,000 articles 
by 1,000 contributors, 2,500 new maps, plates, por- 
traits, and other illustrations, in all about 7,000 
pages of the same size as those in the previous 
edition. Such a work is necessarily an inestimable 
boon to the student and, indeed, to all serious 
readers and searchers after information. Great as 
is the outlay incurred, it is guaranteed beforehand, 
the number of subscribers to what must now be con- 
sidered the preliminary portion rendering it certain 
that the concluding portion will be in immediate 
demand. Not wholly satisfactory from the English 
standpoint are the statistics supplied concerning 
the subscription to the ninth edition. According 
to these the United Kingdom has taken 50,000 
copies, against upwards of 400,000 copies dispersed 
through the United States. For well on to 50,000 
probable subscribers the management has accord- 
ingly to cater. The editors of the new volumes 
represent, to a certain extent, three or more great 
corporations, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace being 
otticially connected with the 7imes, Dr. Arthur 
T. Hadley being the president of Yale University, 
and Mr. Hugh Chisholm a former scholar of C.C.C., 
Oxford. In addition to these, who are principally 
responsible for the work, there are four associate 
editors, two sub-editors, and nineteen departmental 
editors of varying degrees of capacity or fame. 

Vol. L. of the present publication extends from 
* Aachen’ to ‘ Australia,’ thus all but covering the 
letter A. The first article of importance is 
‘Abyssinia,’ for the history of which Count 
Gleichen is responsible, the geography being by 
Prof. A. H. Keane. This article, which is accom- 
panied by a map, is typical of the kind of changes 
that have been made since the appearance of the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia.’ Recent years 
have witnessed the disastrous Italian campaign 
and the subsequent arrival of various European 
missions, including that of Sir Rennell Rodd, to 
which the preponderating influence of England 
in Abyssinian councils is due. The centre of 
interest has shifted, as Count Gleichen says, 
from the northern to the southern provinces. 
What will be the future of the country depends on 
who is the successor of the “ present enlightened 
emperor.” Completely modern is Mr. Hibbert’s 
account of ‘ Accumulators.” An important contri- 
bution on ‘ Acoustics’ is by Prof. J. H. Poynting. 
Under ‘Admiralty Administration,’ ‘ Admiralty 
Jurisdiction,’ &c., is much information not easily 
accessible eleewhere. Recent legislation upon adul- 
teration of food is fully described under ‘ Adultera- 
tion,’ as are the scientific attempts to combat inter- 
ference. ‘ Aeronautics’ is profusely illustrated with 
views of gliding and flying machines, including pic- 
tures of the flight of the balloonof M. Santos-Dumont 
over Nice. Sir Alfred Lyall deals with the history 
of Afghanistan, of which also a map is furnished. 
In the case of Africa, on which, naturally, much 
advance in knowledge is observable, Mr. Heawood 
deals with the geography, Dr. Scott Keltie with 
the history, and Prof. A. H. Keane with the ethno- 
logy. Under the last heading the professor holds, 
with M. A. Dumont and Sir John ey that the 
origin of man in Mauritania “ must be set back to 
an age which deranges all chronology and confounds 
the very fables of the mythologies.” Negroes claim 


a separate heading, as do South, Central, and East 
Africa. ‘ Agnosticism,’ as a term, is correctly attri- 
buted to Huxley, whose views an anonymous 
opponent is allowed to answer. ‘ Agriculture’ and 
‘Agricultural Machinery,’ two very important 
articles, are in the hands of Americans. The illus- 
trations to these are the best executed, the most 
striking, and the most serviceable in the volume. 
* Algebraic Forms’ are treated by Major MacMahon, 
F.R.S. ‘ America,’ an enormous subject, is dealt 
with by American writers, the anthropological 
section being allotted to Prof. O. T. Mason. 
‘Anthropology’ itself is in the admirably com- 
petent hands of Prof. Tylor. It is chiefly supple- 
mentary to what appeared in the previous volumes. 
‘Classical Archeology’ gives the results of recent 
discoveries. Under articles such as ‘ Athens,’ 
* Eleusis,’ &c., information must be sought as to the 
conclusions of modern research, which, under this 
heading, are treated principally in regard to 
sculpture and art generally. This portion of the 
volume is profusely illustrated, though the designs 
are in some cases less clear than might have 
been desired. ‘Architecture’ is also profusely 
illustrated, the designs being principally of modern 
edifices. Under ‘Armour’ much novel and im- 
portant information is furnished, especially as to 
the results of the trial of armour plates. ‘ Astro- 
nomy’ is also a contribution of highest import- 
ance. No task of greater difficulty than that of 
giving an insight into or estimate of the claims of 
an encyclopedia can well be devised. To deal 
with almost every question demands a separate 
expert. We may not, accordingly, go further 
into the merits of the work. As regards the 
new features, the most important consist of 
the illustrations and maps, which add greatly 
to the utility of the work. Some of the illus- 
trations, like those supplied in a selection of 
specimen pages which accompanies the first volume, 
give a good idea of the wealth which will be 
tound in the entire work. The account of ‘Colour 
Printing’ is deeply interesting ; the picture of the 
Okapia johnstonii, discovered by Sir H. H. Johnston 
in the Semliki Forest, is beautiful; and the repro- 
ductions of designs by Sir E. Burne-Jones in the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, of book - plates, &c., are of 
special value and interest. Not afew of the portraits 
are excellent. The editors pride themselves on 
the addition of biographies of men still living or 
recently dead. These as a rule are hardly up 
to the level of the other contributions. They 
scarcely seem to form an indispensable portion of 
an encyclopedia, and would not be necessary if we 
had anything approaching to an adequate biography 
of contemporaries. There is some justice in the 
view that before dealing with the characters of 
yesterday and to-day it 1s expedient to get an his- 
torical perspective in which your poet, novelist, or 
spaniel statesman is sure of his immortality, or 
likely to present himself to our successors in the 
same light in which he is seen by us. It is, how- 
ever, well for the encyclopedia, as for other things, 
to give us too much rather than too little. A hedge 
is more easily pruned than fostered. A worthy, 
important, and necessary undertaking is apiritediy 
and admirably begun, and will doubtless be brought 
to a satisfactory termination. 


Tun Quarterly Review tor April is a_ strong 
number. It contains eleven articles of real merit. 
We regard “‘ The Sacred Books of the East” as one 
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of the most important contributions to the expla- 
nation of Oriental thought to the Western mind 
with which we have _ ome acquainted. The 
writer evidently knows choreushiy the whole 
series of translations edited by the late Prof. 
Max Miiller, and has turned his knowledge to good 
account. We have but one depreciatory remark to 
make. The Koran has receiv ~ scant measure, and 
has been dealt with in a way far less enlightening 
than the more mystical literature of the Further 
East. This is to be regretted, as, in the words of 
the reviewer, “the late Prof. Palmer’s translation 
is one which more than any other reveals to us the 
spirit and power of the original.” We may add, 
too, that utterances, though deeply 
impregnated with the higher mysticism, are far 
more in line with Western thought than the older 
imaginings of the great prophets of the Further 
East. In treating of this vast mass of Oriental 
teaching the writer points out that to those who 
can enter into its spirit it disposes —as we may hope, 
for ever—of the dream-and-ghost theories of the 
origin of religion. As to w hat we must provision- 
ally accept as its true source, so very muc h depends 
on what is meant by the word “ religion” and on 
the point of view of those who endeavour to form a 
coherent picture, that we can give noanswer except 
by saying that whatever awakened 
faculty in man, it was mainly, though perhaps not 
porren My reduced into form by the contemplation 
of “‘ the great objects of nature, especially the sun ; 
that its root is in the feeling after, and of, the 
Infinite.” ‘The Gaelic Revival in Literature’ has 
interested us very much, because it establishes 
incidentally the fact, so often denied by incom- 
petent folk, that Celtic literature contains a great 
mass of poetry, legend, and history which we can 
on no account consent to lose. The influence of 
Celtic ideals on those who have written in French 
and English has frequently been exaggerated by 
those who have been not unnaturally revolted by 
people who have advocated for social and political 
objects the stamping out of a group of noble lan- 
guages, but we that modern 
theories only, if you will—have all but demon- 
strated that the Celt has impressed his dream- 
world on many of us who have, so far as we know, 
no strain of Celtic blood, who do not know a word 
of any one of his languages, and have read little or 
nothing of his literature, even in a translated form. 
‘The Oxford Historians’ deals justly, and there- 
fore appreciatively, with John Richard Green and 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Green was the more 
brilliant personality, and for those who read mainly 
for the purpose of storing their minds with historic 
pictures was no doubt the more serviceable writer. 
Hise books have had an immense influence for good, 
as he was almost always accurate as well as highly 
picturesque; but we are compelled to say—if a 
comparison must be made which we regard as 
useless, if not positively harmful—that Gardiner 
ranks the higher of the two, for though not so 
impressive, he brings before the reader the times 
to which he gave his special attention in a manner 
no other historian has done hitherto, and he has 
the great advantage of being almost entirely free 
from the baneful tendency to speculate as to 
motives. This is a gain which we may hope future 
ages will appreciate more highly than many do 
at present. To tell how people acted and what 
they did is a comparatively easy task if we have 
the raw material before us, but to fathom the 
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motives of their actions is in most cases impossible. 
~ven personal friendship is a very slight help. We 
all of us make childish blunders when we comment 
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on the conduct of our most intimate friends. 

* Medieval Libraries’ is the work of one who has 
evidently a true appreciation of the learning of the 
Middle Ages. Books were far more common before 
the art of printing was discovered than people 
formerly thought. Some of the monasteries had 
considerable collections of volumes. The books 
which remain now are but a very small portion of 
those which have perished. One of the evils of the 
Renaissance was that it caused almost everything 
written in medieval Latin or the vernacular to be 
treated with contempt ; then followed the religious 
turmoils of the sixteenth century, when many of 
those who were in opposition to the old order of 
things thought it an act of virtue to destroy the 
literature of the past. When these things are 
remembered, coupled with the carelessness of cus- 
todians in more recent days, it is not wonderful 
that so little remains; the surprising thing i is that 
time has spared so muc h. The papers on ‘ Zionism 
and Anti-Semitism’ and on ‘ Turkey and Armenia’ 
contain valuable information, but make too near 
an approach to modern political life for us to do 
more than mention them. 


Tue King has graciously accepted the dedication 
of the Coronation re Book which is now being 
prepared at the Oxford University Press. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 


| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
iscoveries—or | 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are _Tequested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

H. Hare Award of Nobel Prizes”). —Aj yply to 
the Secretary ot the Society of Authors, 39, Old 
Queen Street, S.W. 

GEORGE Price Welshing”: Welsher”).—See 
3" S. ix. 433; 6 S. vii. 189; viii. 116; 9 S. iv. 208. 

A. Bycatr.—Apply to one of the numerous trans- 
lation bureaus which advertise. 

A. G. (‘* William Bent”).—This query appeared 
ante, p. 188, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 


lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 10 contains Articles on 

JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. 

BRITISH RULE BEYOND the SEAS. 

The ENGLISH CHRONICLE PLAY. 

The FACTS and IDEALS of ETHICS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Woodside Farm; The ue; The Great “ Push” 
Experiment ; Michael Ferrier ; ‘A Girl Orebe Multitude 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—China and the Powers; Little Memoirs of 
the Nineteenth Century; Hood's Serious Poems ; Mr Rodley's 
France; Historical Annual of Canada; The Empire of Ra’ 
German Imperialism ; Modern European Elections 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

FRANCIS BRET HARTE; CORONATION RECORDS; CCUnOY. | 

* VISIONS of PETRARC HH’; AN’ THROPOLOGICAL INACCU RACY ; 
SALES; NAVAL EFFICIENCY 
Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Books on Birds ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The ~~ ane Art at the Wolverhampton 
Exhibition ; Sales ; Gos 

MUBIC : — London "pestival ; Gossip; Performa-ces Next 
Weert. 


DRAMA :—‘ The President’; ‘Sapho'; ‘The Lady from the Sea’; ‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex'; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 4UM for April 26 contains Articles on 


The a of SUUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 

The DOUGLA 

HEGEL'S 

TWO AMERICAN WORTHIES. 

BARLY CHRISTIANITY and PAGANISM. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Lady P: Those Delightful Americans ; 
A Vision of Beauty; rhe Shadow of the Rope; A Meeting of 
Greeks; The Marriage of Lydia Mainwaring ; Graustark ; Ludaus 
=— Sarita the Carlist; By Bread Alone ; The Problem of 
anus. 

MILITARY LITERATURE. 

CORONATION BUOKS 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:— Westminster School; Social Control ; 
sag Mr. Dobdell'’s Goldsmith Discovery ; Goethe s Life and 

ore. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL a JRACY; The HIMYARITES in RHO- 
NOTICE of MILTON in ITALIAN: AMERICAN 
CLERGY ; EIGHTEENTH CENTU RY, FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Engineering Literature; Flower Culture; Societies , 
Meetings Next Week , Gossip. 

FINE ants —St. Mary's Abbey, Furness; French Art at 4 Guild- 

; Portraite by Kaeburn ; Iseult's Tower ; Sales, Gos 

music —Royal Choral Society's Concert ; Miss Alma Piano- 
forte Recital; Mr A. Hartmann’s Orchestral Concert; Hegedus’s 
Violin Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 3 contains Articles on 
PROF. HUME BROWN'’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
MAETERLINCK in FRENCH and ENGLISH. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 
The GREAT EPIU of INDIA, 
A COMPANION to ENGLISH MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 


| NEW wove ELS :—The Story of a Mother; Nicholas Holbrook ; Shack- 


lett; With wy of Steel; The Expatriates; An Industrious 
Chevalier; The ystery of a Shipyard; Nat Harlowe, Mountebank 

NAVAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Romance and Comedy of Parliament ; 
Napoleon ; The Kiss and its History; The Development of Cabinet 
Government in England; An Indian Memoir; Stevensoniana ; 
Living London 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

COLERIDGE and W. L. BOWLES; A TEXT-CORRECTION in 
CHAUCER; The HENRY WHITE LIBRARY. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—James Watt; Norfolk Natural History; Societies; Meet- 
ings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS: — Architectural Literature; The Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours; The French Gallery ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Joachim Quartet; London Musical Festival; Gossip; Per- 

formances Next Week 
DRAMA :— Faust’; ‘Caste’; ‘ Kiartan the Icelander’; ‘Jean’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for April 19 contains Articles on 
The STORY of the KHEDIVATE. 
LIFES of SIR WILLIAM WHITE 
PROF. NICHOLSON'S POLITICAL ECONOMY and the BUDGET. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BESANT. 
The SCOTCH in GERMANY. 
NEW NOVELS :— Desiderio ; The Under Secretary ; Rash Conclusions ; 
A Damsel or Two; In the Shadow of the Purple. 
SCOTCH HISTORY. 
SHORT STORIES. 
KY TABLE :—Tommy Cornstalk ; The Statesman’s Year- 


; Mr. Headlam’s Essays; State Trials; Derby School Re- 
gister; Crockford and other annuals. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
PITT and GENERAL MIRANDA; SIR ASTON COKAIN'S WORKS ; 
HIBBBRE SALE. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Geological Literature ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions; Handbooks 
of the Great Craftsmen; Dr. Glick on ‘Der wahre Name des 
Meisters I) * Sales; Gossip 
MUSIC :—Mile. Sandra Droucker’s Recital ; Mr.G. A. Clinton's Chamber 
Concert; Mr. Kelley Cole's Kecita!; A New Autograph of Hach; 
Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Delaunay's Reminiscences ; ‘ The End of a Story’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 
And of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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